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NOT MUCH! 


Uncie Sam to Srrrina Butr—“ If you will come back peaceably, we will forgive you the Custer matter, and give you everything you ask for.” 





Sirtine Burn to Uncuz Sam—“ Don’t trouble me, You have lied to us before. You have more lies now, I shall stay here with my White Mother. Go home 
by easy stages—and don’t come back,” 
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THE SENATE AND LOUISIANA. 





mination on the part of certain Sen- 





[sina seems to be a deliberate deter- 


ators of the United States to keep 
alive the decaying sparks of party strife. 
They are deaf to the demands of the people 
for peace, and are bent only on carrying 
out their own personal purposes of revenge 
and on keeping up old quarrels, in the hope 
that something may come of it that will | 
be of benefit to themselves. It is a pitiable | 
spectacle, but it may as well be held up in | 
all its deformity to public view. In the} 
Chief Council of the nation one would ex- | 
pect to meet more enlarged ideas and a | 
more liberal scope of action, but it must | 
be confessed that narrow partisanship is 
more the rule than the exception; and 
there seems to be on the Republican sidea 
total lack of those high qualities of states- 
manship that were wont to rule there. It 
seems almost vain to expect anything | 
reasonable from that quarter, but the voice 
of the people must now speak to them in 
tones of severest rebuke, in the hope that 
they will accept the warning and change 
their course. 

The question of the Louisiana Senators 
has vexed the country for many years. 
Various Radical Legislatures in that State, 
elected largely by fraud, have sent one 
man and another to knock at the doors of | 
the Senate, but their papers were so mani- | 
festly dubious that they failed of gaining | 
admission. The Republicans, even with 
their considerable majority in the Senate, 
did not dare to recognize palpable wrong- 
doing by admitting these men to seats. 
While this trouble was pending, matters 
became quieted down in Louisiana. When 
the searching light of popular and untram- | 
eled investigation was let in upon the 
mode of operations in the Pelican State, 
it was found that the people had expressed | 


‘at the polls the’r desire that the Demo- | 


cratie Party should control the Govern- | 


ment. There was no escape from this 
eonclusion, and accordingly a Democratic 
Governor was seated and a Democratic 
Legislature commissioned. From that day 
peace dawned upon the once distracted 
commonwealth, and prosperity followed in 
its wake. It was a new era. and it was 
supposed that the new and better order of 
things was to rule everywhere. Accord- 
ingly, Messrs. Spofford and Eustis were sent 
to Washington, duly and fully accredited 
as Senators, elected to their high office 
by the lawful Legislature of Louisiana. 
They bore the broad seal of the State on 
their commissions, and it seemed impos- | 
sible that there should be any mistake as 
to their recognition. This was the one 
step required to make the reign of peace 
complete. 

But it seems that there are certain so- 
called statesmen in the Senate who do not 
desire peace. They are narrow partisans, | 
whose horizon is bounded by their indi- | 
vidual ambitions, and they have no idea of | 
giving up anything by which they can cause | 
trouble and bring themselves into promi- 
nence. When the Senators-elect of Lou- 
isiana presented their credentials, these 
gentlemen immediately turned to the re- 
cords of the past and began to pick over 
old quarrels. They remembered the heroic 
names of Kellogg and Pinchback, and 
thought that it might somehow be advan- 
tageous to themselves to make a fight on 
behalf of these fossil remains of ancient 
and most dishonorable corruption. They 
brought out their whole array of techni- 
ealities to induce the majority of the Sen- 
ate to refer the matter to a committee, 
where, possibly, the lawful claimants to 
seats might be buried. In this attempt 
they succeeded, after cracking the party 
whip for a while over the heads of doubt- 
ful men in their ranks, and the Louisiana 
credentials were referred, and the Senators- 
elect bidden to wait until the quarrel should 
be fought out. It was a deliberate bid for 
the continuance of partisan strife, and as 
such cannot too strongly be condemned. 
The one course open to them, on all prin- 
ciples of equity, was to seat the gentlemen 
who came armed with the credentials of 
the only government now recognized in 
Louisiana, and then to receive and respect- 
fully investigate the claims of any who 
might pretend toa right to the place of a 





| the return of Democratic Senators in Con- 


,of the land are deeply interested in the 





sitting member. This peaceful course was 
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open to the Republican majority, and they | 
would have followed it had they been ani- 
mated by the least desire for the country’s 
prosperity. As it was, they sought only 
to perpetuate a miserable sectional strife, 
and did their best to retard the reawakened 
vitality of our industrial interests 

It is understood that these gentlemen are 
not wholly satisfied with the President's 
course in respect to the South, and that 
on this account they have proved recalci- 
trant. But this is an absurd method of 


reasoning. The President's action has no- 


| thing to do with the merits of the case. He 


can recognize but one government in 
Louisiana, and every citizen who has busi- 
ness with the State is compelled to do the 
same. The fact is that the people of 
Louisiana are entirely satisfied with Demo- 
cratic rule in their State. More than that 
—they desire to be represented by Demo- 
cratic Senators at Washington. No man | 
can look upon the existing state of affairs | 
in Louisiana to-day, and doubt what the 
view of the people reaily is. When the Re- 
publican claimants were elected, all was in 
doubt and confusion. There was fraud 
everywhere, and it was evident that gross 
corruption existed in the Legislature. The 
credentials obtained under these circum- 
stances were more than suspicious. On the 
other hand, the Democratic Senators were 
fairly chosen and by an overwhelming 
majority of the Legislature, and with the 
full consent of the people at large. Thus it 
would seem that there could be no room for 
doubt. And there is none. The President | 
ought to be eliminated from the discussion. 
What he has done for the restoration of 
harmony has nothing whatever to do with 
the merits of this case. That he has under- | 
gone obloquy, and been attacked with un- | 
measured and unmerited harshness because 
he labored for conciliation, is evident, but 
it has nothing in the world to do with the 
empty Senatorial seats of Louisiana and 
South Carolina. Those seats are vacant 
because the Republicans dare not place 
their own corruptly chosen representatives 
there, and because they are unwilling to do 
a simple act of justice by giving them up to 
the men who have a lawful title to them. 
This is a matter which should be clearly | 
understood by the people of the United 
States. It is the duty of all good citizens 
to inform themselves as to the identity of 
those who seek to further disturb the 
public peace, and as to the hopes and hates 
that animate these partisan disorganizers. 
The people of this country understood that 
when peace was made in Louisiana and the 
Nicholls Government was formally recog- 
nized, there was to be an end of all strife. 
The natural result was understood also to be 


gress. This was the understanding, fc unded 
in great part upon the report made by Vice- 
President Wheeler as to the true state of 
affairs in the commonwealth, and it is said, 
without contradiction, that he still strongly 
adheres to his original views, and believes 
that the people of Louisiana desire Demo- 
cratic rule. Certain it isthathe fully sustains 
the President in his course, and has no sym- 
pathy with the men who, under the shadow of 
technicalities, still seek to perpetuate strife. 
These agitators are dangerous to the peace 
of the community, and deserve no quarter. 
Their modes of action are not in accord 
with our Republican institutions. It is 
broad, constitutional ground that the people 
of a commonwealth have the right to be 
represented by those who are in sympathy 
with them, and any attempt to foist upon 
them the creatures of a corrupt combination 
of political vampires is an outrage upon 
their vested rights. 

In this view of the case, the entire people 


proper adjustment of the Louisiana Nena- 
torial difficulty. It will not answer, there- 
fore, to bury the question in a packed 
committee, or appeal its final settlement to | 
a partisan majority. The day for such star | 
chamber proceedings has happily passed— 

let us hope for ever. The present trouble 

must be settled openly and on broad princi- | 
ples of equity. If the dominant majority in | 
the Senate of the United States hesitates to | 
do justice to the Senators elected from the | 
State of Louisiana, its members will be 
held to a strict and searching accountability 
as wanton disturbers of the public peace. 





ATTORNEYS AND JUDGES. 

HE rules lately adopted by the Court of 

Appeals of this State regulating the 
admission of persons to practice as at- 
torneys and counselors, ‘and requiring a 
three-years’ clerkship in a lawyer's office, 
or two years’ attendance at a law-school 
and one year’s clerkship, before being 
admitted as an attorney; and two years’ 
practice as an attorney before beginning 
practice as a counselor, institute a reform 
which has been long needed. 

Prior to 1846 an applicant for admission 
to the Bar was compelled to study seven 
years in an office of a practicing attorney. 
So long a period of apprenticeship came to 
be looked upon as oppressive to the poor 
student, who w~s dependent upon his own 
efforts to secure a livelihood. Public sen- 





; uanece of his office duties. 
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timent became so strong upon this point 
that when the Constitution of 1846 was 
adopted, a section was interpolated abro- 
gating the old rule, and providing that 
‘“‘any male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, of good moral character, and 
who possesses the requisite qualifications 


|of learning and ability, shall be entitled to 


admission to practice in all the courts of 
this State.” From that date until a very 
recent period admission to the Bar fol- 
lowed the application therefor as closely 
and as certainly as cause is followed by 
effect. The practice of law was placed on 
a footing the same as of any trade or busi- 
ness. The rules governing the admission 
of persons to practice as attorneys and 


; counselors, were even less stringent than 


the laws governing the licensing of liquor- 
dealers. 

Certain rules were adopted, requiring 
three years’ study in a lawyer's office, or 
two years’ attendance at a law-school, but 
these rules, by reason of their obscurity, 


were nullities, so far as their observance | 


was concerned. The clerkship consisted 
in having a certificate of an attorney, cer- 
tifying to the commencement of such clerk- 


| Ship, filed in the office of the Clerk of the 


Court of Appeals, three years prior to the 
proposed presentment of the applicant for 
admission. During the interim a visit 
to the office once a week or month, or even 
year, was sufficient to constitute a contin- 
An attendance 
for eight months in each year at a law- 
school made up the two years required; 
while in some eases a one year’s course 
only being required, a period of eight 


| months devoted to the study of law was 


all that was necessary to prepare a man 
for the profession of a Jawyer. Light 
months only required to fit a man to con- 
strue the laws that have taken centuries of 
time and thousands of the ablest minds to 
prepare and arrange. Eight months—a pe- 
riod scarcely sufficient in which to learn 


the business of running a passenger ele- | 
| than men; and, as men play the more con 


vator in one of our first-class hotels. 

When we take into consideration the 
number of lawyers who have spent not 
even eight months in careful study of the 
law, and who, like Mr. Tweed, have been 
admitted simply upon the merits of a law- 
school certificate, without any examination 
as to legal acquirements, it is not to be 
wondered at that the tone of the New York 
Bar has been lowered; it is only surprising 
that any reputation has been left td the 
profession. The scandal and mischief of 
so loose q system became more and more 
apparent each year, and of late the exam- 
ination for admission has been somewhat 


more rigid, but has still remained a totally | 
inadequate test of skill or capacity. Not 
|}man and the person interested, between 


only knowledge of law is required to pre- 
pare a man for the profession of law, but 
long familiarity with practice is necessary, 


actual 
clients. The mischief done to clients is 
not the only evil attendant upon an igno- 
rant and untrained Bar. 
the Bench is in a great measure dependent 
upon the ability and integrity of the Bar. 
It is within the power of the lawyers to 
uphold a competent judge, and to depose a 
corrupt or incompetent one. The position 


| confidence of the 


ne ae 
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chureh and the esteem of 


society, they said one to another, ‘‘ Whom 


ean we trust?’ Perhaps it would have 
been better had they put the query in this 
way: ‘‘Whom do we know Events 


prove that we really know very little about 
our neighbors and friends. Every day 
we brush clothes with people who are social 
mysteries, and who carry hidden in their 
bosoms undiscovered depths of raseality 


sorrow or goodness. It is only when we 


are startled out of ourselves by some great 


seandal like a forgery, an elopement, a 
theft or a divorce—and the scandal touches 
leaders in society--that we feel our igno 
rance. It almost invariably happens that 
these offenders never had anything particu 
larly mysterious at out their organization to 
attract study. They have gone about their 
usual avocations just as other people have 
done. Had there been anything peculiar it 
would have been remarked. In all notable 
public examples the element of mystery 
carries it over everything else in exciting 
and sustaining interest. Deseending to 
the domestic and _ social standards of 
this quality, we should say that in fam- 
ily life those are most interesting who 
are most fully known to the observer, 
whose intricacies of character have been 
a long study; while in social life it is 
the new and unfamiliar, which has to be 
guessed at, that gives the most amusing 
and exciting exercise to this veit: of obser- 
vation. The lovers of new acquaintance 


| are always expecting to make discoveries 


of more than meets the eye, of depths un- 
suspected by the careless and indifferent ; 
but they are impatient, and often miss 
what they are looking for. The really 
interesting character grows in interest, 
and only fully reveals itself to the con- 
stant sympathy of a kindred nature. We 
think it may be observed that the epithet 
is oftener applied to men than to women 
which may be explained by the fact that 
women, in their easy, unscientific way 
are much oftener students of character 


spicuous part in the world, they are natur- 
ally the objects of this study. sut also it 
may be that mystery, if we may so apply 
the word, belongs rather to man’s organi- 
zation. ‘Those who do not take much pains 
in the choice of their epithets, but use: 
those in vogue, will call a woman charming 
where they would call a man interesting ; 
both epithets connect the object of admira- 
tion with the admirer. The man.who ealls 
a woman charming has both felt her charm 
and helieves himself to be the object of an 
intention to please. The praise of mora] 
and intellectual excellence may be bestowed 
without this condition, but there is always 
a su'itiie affinity between the interesting 
woman and the 


the charming person 


| charmed, 
and it is a dangerous system which permits | 
that familiarity to be wholly acquired in | 


practice and at the expense of | 


The character of | 


which the Bar occupies, between the Bench | 
and the people, enables it to exercise a | 


criticism which the people of themselves 
cannot do. 

Only an educated and courageous Bar 
can exercise such wholesome criticism, and 


in the shameful degradation of the Bench | 
for ten years prior to 1870 we find an illus- | 
tration of the great good which might have | 


been accomplished by the censorship of a 
brave and able Bar; and the evils resulting 
from the alliance of a heterogeneous body 
such as ours, with corrupt judges for the 
spoliation of the public aml the pollution 
of justice. While there were amorg the 
better class of ‘lawyers some who felt the 
degradation into which the Bench and Bar 


were alike being dragged, they dared not | 


raise their voices to publicly assail the er- 
mined malefactors. Not until the press had 
waged its warfare against the unprincipled 
knaves, and it was plain that success would 
follow its efforts, did the members of the 
profession, whose familiarity with the 
excesses of the Bench should have made 
them chief prosecutors, lend their assist- 
ance to depose the men who had so long 
defied justice and public opinion. To guard 
against a repetition of our past experience, 
the elevation and education of our Bar 
must be assured. The admission of those 
only who are honorable, fearless and 
learned, will secure a Bar that will be to 
the people a protection and safeguard 
against not only personal wrongs and law- 
lessness, but will add to the purity of our 


judges, and restrain and prevent judicial | 


incompetence and corruptness. 


SOCIAL MYSTERIES. 


HEN another great crime was an- 
nounced in prominent New York cir- 

cles a few days ago, and people learned 
that its perpetrator was a man high in the 





Whenever we hear the term ‘interest 
ing’ applied to a person’s character, it is- 
apt to excite intense curiosity. Perhaps 
there are few epithets so flattering; but: 


when we attempt to define it, we find: itt 


impossible to treat the subject apartiffomi 
oneself, to make it other than a, personal 
question; we cannot say what is interest- 
ing in the abstract apart from what is 
interesting to us. Of course, indeed, it is 
this alliance between the interesting and 
the interested that gives the epithet its 
meaning and constitutes the charm. We 
ean define a sensible, an amiable, a gener- 
ous person, without our individuality being 
concerned; but if we set about a definition 
of the intere ting, assuming the same con- 
ditions, we are pulled up at once by the 
consciousness of the standard being differ- 
ent according as we treat the question in 
the general, or from our own particular, 
point of view. If we would say what sort 
of persons are interesting to the world at 
large, we assume a cynical spirit; the 
abstract interesting question is another 
creature altogether from the man who has 
the honor to interest us. We invest him 
with touches of the sentimental, the lacka- 
daisical, the Byronie, the affected, the sham 
and illusory, to fit him as the ideal of the 
common run of undiscerning, easily de- 
ceived men and women; but, if we are in- 
terested, it must needs be by some choice, 
special grace of nature which it implies 
some fellow-feeling on our part to deteet 
and bring into prominence. Our highest 
sympathies may, however, be awakened 
long before we know why; and the ques- 
tion what it is in some men that separates 
them by this marked distinction from their 
fellows may cost one some expense of 
thought while the interest excited is at its 
strongest. 

We have said that personal considera- 
tions come in first in dealing with this 
question. People may indeed think a man 
interesting without any prospect of per- 
sonal experience of his qualities ; but, when 


|driven to justify their preference, they 


| will find it to rest on a belief of mutual 


affinity ; the interesting person is supposed 
to have an exceptional share of sympathy, 
not for the world at large, probably, but 
for those worthy of his sympathy. He 
must be capable of strong human likings 
and—as inseparable from strong likings— 
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strong dislikes. The interesting 


that pleases us i3 a marked character, but 
differs from the character often so described 
by being not easy to read. If there is any 
one point essential to the interesting per- 
son, it is a touch of mystery. Nobody is 
really interesting who does not stimulate 
curiosity, whom we think we know all 
round, who leaves no room for guessing. 
There must be something supposed to exist 
that is not altogether of a piece with ap- 
pearances. Nobody is interesting who can 
be interpreted by general laws, who needs 
no tenderness of insight, who awakens no 
speculation. Perhaps if there was less of 
this sort of sentimental introspection and 
more real study of character, people would 
less often be the dupes of the defaulters, 
sharpers and rascals who know so well how 
to trade on the weaknesses of poor hu- 
manity. 


“LITERARY FELLOWS.” 
CERTAIN ex-Secretary of the Interior 
is credited with a deprecatory remark 

concerning literary fellows in polities. 
Very likely he never uttered it; but the 
allusion has been received with quiet glee 
by half the public, and with silent horror 
by the other half. Are not both parties 
talking zealously about civil service re- 
form? Is not the scholar in politics the 
theme of a hundred commencement-day 
addresses every year? And shall thought- 
ful men of letters be frightened away from 
the field of politics at the very time when 
they have been wooed thither by all the 
blandishments of the ‘‘swallow-tails ”’ and 
all the promises of the ‘‘short-hairs’’? Cer- 
tainly not; but recent discussions of the 
subject have illustrated an old opinion con- 
cerning literary men which we believe to be 
an insult to some authors and an injury to 
others—namely: that as a class they ought 
to be provided by Government with com- 
fortable positions abroad orat home. That 
successful social essayist, Dr. Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland, has for many years insisted 
that educational societies are injuring the 
clerical profession by bringing into the 
ministry a class of men who are willing to 
be helped. In the opinion of many, a min- 


| Brooks. 


} journalists and 
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person | Rich, Charles Sprague, E. C. Stedman and 


Charles H. Webb have found banking enter- 
prises remunerative, the latter also owning 
a valuable patent on a gun devised by him- 
self. Prescott and Motley were rich, and 
Bancroft owns a Summer residence at 
Newport, which costly abode is also the 
home of T. W. Higginson and Charles T. 
The Summer place at Newport of 
T. G. Appleton, the Boston humorist and 
essayist, is one of the finest in the city. 
Emerson, Howells, Fields, Alcott, Ald- 
rich and Trowbridge are other authors 
who are comfortably housed in their own 
homes near Boston. New York literary 
men are fonder of French flats and hotel 
life, but the choice is not one of necessity. 
The really starving and shiftless writers of 
to-day can be counted on 
There are, to be sure, plenty of poor young 
struggling story-tellers. 
But we are speaking of the whole literary 
class, and we venture to say that its aver- 
age income, from the time when a writer 


one’s fingers 


| starts as reporter on the daily press until 


ister is a man who should be a sort of po- | 


lite pauper from the time he begins his 
theological studies until he delivers his 
last sermon. A similar notion, though 


not carried to such an extreme, is abroad | 


eoncerning writers. We ought, weare told, 


to give the warm corners in life to minis- | 


ters, beeause they are too good to know 


anything about worldly affairs; and simi- | 


larly we are encouraged to provide for 
literary men, because, poor things, they 
haveu’t the faintest idea of the value of a 
dollar. 

When a poet, or a critic, or a novelist, 
applies for a Custom House position, there 
is an uproar over the cruelty of the Gov- 


ernment if he does not get it; and the | 


authorship of a successful comic poem 6n 
an Americanized Chinaman is made suffi- 
cient cause for a demand that its writer be 
given the Chinese Mission. In point of 
fact, our Government, in one way or an- 
other, has been very liberal to authors. 
Of those who have held positions under it, 





we recall the names of Washington Irving, 
George Bancroft, Alexander H. Everett, 
John Lothrop Motley, George H. Boker, 
George P. Marsh, Eugene Schuyler, Wick- 
ham Hoffman, James Russell Lowell, Wil- 
liam D. Howells, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
George M. Towle, Elihu Burritt, R. H. 
Stoddard, Richard Grant White, and Walt 
Whitman, besides a great many journalists. 
These gentlemen, almost without excep- 
tion, have performed their duties faith- 
fully, and they would be the first to resent | 
any assumption that they were given easy 
places because cf the incompetence and 
shiftlessness of the literary class. 

But are authors any more shiftless than | 
other people? We think the facts prove 
that, as a rule, they are very good manag- 
ers of worldly affairs, and that, in the long 
run, they make and save as much as the 
banker, the merchant, or the manufacturer. 
Shakespeare was a thrifty playwright and 
manager, and carried out a deliberate plan 


of amassing property enough to retire to | 


Stratford as a well-to-do owner of real 
estate. Without following down the long 
line of English authors, our own literary 
men are, as a rule, prudent in business and 
far removed from the necessity of Govern- 
ment pensions. Longfellow’s fortune, in- 
herited and acquired, enables him to live 


in an aristocratic old house at Cambridge, | 


surrounded by unoccupied land in the 
centre of the city, on which he pays taxes 
merely to preserve his river view. Lowell, 
another Cambridge resident, manages his 
considerable piece of real estate with much 
are. Bryant hasa city house and two country 
residences, at Roslyn, L. I., and another at 
Cummington, Mass., besides owning a large 
share of a profitable newspaper property. 
Holmes is removed from the necessity of 
practicing his profession, and his comfort- 
able Boston home is stocked with books 
and articles of luxury. Whittier, most modest | 
and economical of: men, has long lived in | 
bachelor ease at Amesbury, Mass. Hiram | 


he publishes a history of Constitutional 


| a report of the commerce of the Province of On- 


Government and builds a country home, is | 


as large and steady as that of the legal or 
medical professions, or even, taking fail- 
ures into view, as that of those engaged in 
mercantile life. Its rewards, as a rule, are 
not sudden or large, but neither are its 
losses. At any rate, American literature is 
no regiment of Grub Street beggars, and it 
ought neither to ask or receive alms. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


IMPERSONAL LEGISLATION.—It is a subject of uni- 
versal gratulation that thus far no disposition to set 
on foot a great number of investigations for the 
purpose of making political capital has been man- 
ifested in either House of Congress. No commit- 
tees, either standing or special, have yet been ap- 


pointed, and no suggestions looking to the formation | 


of special investigating committees have been 
made. The only movement of this character of 
which anything has been said in conversation 
among Democratic Repres ‘utatives, is an inquiry 
proposed by Mr. Marsh, of Pennsylvania, into the 
cause of the labor troubles in his own and other 


tical action of any Federal office-liolder. Its object, | 
it hus been explained, is simply to prevent a mono- 
poly of the management of party machinery by 
those who hold the Federal offices, and who are | 
therefore tempted to use that machinery oftener 
for their own personal advantage than tor that of 
the party itself. It has been repeatedly decided 
that the order does not forbid any office-iiolder to 
express his opinions on any political question either 


orally or in writing, nor does it prevent him from 
doing anything to promote the interests and secure 
the success of the political organiaition with which 
he is identified, The distinction between legitimate | 
political activity and that exclusive management 
of machinery in which many Federal offiee-hulders 
have been engaged, is believed at the White House 
to be so obvious that any misunderstanding on the 
subject is wholly unnecessary. 

Our Onrarto Trape.—The United States Consul of 
Toronto has forwarded to the Department of State 


tario with the United States. The consul says that | 
as far as trade is concerned, Ontario is the same as | 
one of the States of the Umon. He reports a large 
and continually increasing business in American 
manufactures, their superiority in style and finish 
having completely obliterated old prejudices. At 
present the feeling of the people, politically and 
commercially, is thoroughly American. The consul 
thinks that for the future Ontario will rely upon | 
the United States for all her manufactures, as it 


| would now be impossible to start any manufactures 


| the Province amounted to a little over $18,000,000, 


States, during the last Summer, the measures re- | 


sorted to for their suppression, and what legislation, 
if uny, in regard to them, is necessary. 


GOVERNMENT Recerprs.—At a Cabinet meeting, 
on October 26th, Secretary Sherman submitted his 
budget, showing that the Government is running 
behind in its expenses. He pointed out to his as- 
sociates the necessity of cutting down their esti- 
mates, in order to bring them within the revenues 
of the Treasury. The estimates for appropriations 
are those sent in by the several Secretaries, which 
w.ll be, in due time, sent to Congress. Secretary 


Sherman was anxious to have the amounts reduced | 


to the lowest possible figure before the tables are 
printed. The President was in favor of reducing 
the expenses as much as possible, and certainly of 
bringing them within the revenues. He urged the 
closest scrutiny of the whole subject, and the en- 
forcement of economy in every department of the 
public expenditures. 

Justices’ MILEAGE.—There is a movement among 
those ho feel a particular interest in the affairs of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to bring 
about such legislation as shall charge to the public 
treasury the fare of the justices for traveling to and 
from the sessions of tle court, and also about their 
circuits when in attendance upon their judicial du- 
ties. The argument is that of all the officers of the 
Government, there are none more justly entitled to 
their entire salaries, undiminished by such expendi- 
tures, than the justices of this court. They not 
only spend the days of the session in hearing causes, 
but their nights in preparing opinions to sustain the 
decisions made, thus working more hours out of 
the twenty-four, by at least one-half, than members 
of Congress. Besides, during the vacation, they 
are engaged much of the time in the business of 
their circuit. As an illustration of the expense they 
incur out of their own pockets, it is said that Mr. 
Justice Field travels, in the course of the year, in 
the ordinary course of his official duties, about 
9,000 miles. A system of mileage is claimed to be 


| a just remedy for them. 


Tue Frenca Exposition.—The attention of the 
Department of State has heen called, by the French 
Minister, in Washington, to the statement recently 
mae that American c tizens desiring to participate 
in the Universal Exposition of Paris will be author- 
ized to do so upon simple presentation by the Min- 
ister of the United States in France. The French 
Minister again informs the American Government 
that, according to the regulations, foreign exhib- 
itors cannot be admitted to the Exhibition of 1878, 
except through the intervention of a special dele- 
gate, officially designated by their Government, 
and accredited to the French Commissioner-general. 
No presentation, indeed, would be made by the 
Minister of the United States at Paris, without spe- 
cial instruction from this Government, and the 
Department of State has no intention of taking any 
step in the matter that would anticipate the action 
or Congress, or in any way assume the authority 
to create positions of commissioners, or incur any 
expenditure not expressly authorized by law. in 
short, nothing can be done on this subject until 
Congress shall act upon it. 

Civit Servick ExpLaNnations.— Frequent letters 
have been received at the White House from office- 
holders in different parts of the country, since the 
President issued his civil service order, requesting 


an interpretation of it, either in whole or in part, | 


and asking for a decision as to its application to 
certain given cases, Replies have been sent to 
most of these letters, in which attention has been 
called to the fact that the order is not intended to, 
and, in fact, does not, interfere with the free poli- 








there which could hope to compete with those of | 
the United States. The imports into Ontario during 
the year 1875 (the last official reports published), 
amounted to over $42.000,000. Of this amount | 
over $26,000,000 were from the United States, 
against $15,000,000 from Great Britain. The exports | 
during the same year from the forty-six ports of 


more than $8,000,000 less than the imports from the 
United States alone. The failures in all Canada | 
during the last two years are represented as amount- 
ing to more than $50,000,000, but on account of the 
American system of cash sales, it is thought that 
$600,000 of this total will cover American losseg. 


Tue Extra Session.—The prospect gets no better 
for the early payment of money due tle officers and 
men of the navy for the closing quarter of tlhe last 
fiscal year. It was supposed that with the as- | 
sembling of Congress in extra session the matter 
would be adjusted at least as soon as the Ist of 
November, but a leading Congressman, in sketchi- 
ing the probable future of the session, sa‘d last | 
week that with the announcement of the com 
mittees on October 2%th, the Appropriation Com- 
mittee would be ready to report the Army Bill, 
and the House could pass it and send it over to the 
Senate; then, if it were passed by the Senate, 
Congress could adjourn sine die, for it would take all 
the interval until the first Monday in December 
for the Naval Committee to investigate what ex- 
Secretary Robeson did with the money intended to 
pay the navy. ‘‘ You may rest assured,” said the 
Congresmen referred to, ‘‘the House will never 
vote a dollar of this deficiency until it explores the 
rascality of the transaction and brings to light all 
the seerets connected with the making away of 
that money. The committee can make the inquiry 
just as well during the recess, and be ready to re- 
port to the House at the regular session in Decem- 
ber. As there is nothing to be done therefore but 
pass fhe Army Bill, and as that will not take over 
a day or two, there is no reason that I can see why 
Congress cannot adjeurn over, not only the interval 
to the November elections, but the whole time to 
the regular session.”’ 


AMERICAN PateNnts.—The Commissioner of Pa- 
tents has completed his annual report of the busi- 
ness of his office during the last business year. The 
total receipts from October Ist, 1876, to October 
lst, 1877, were $709,044; expenditures, $604,000 ; 
excess of receipts over expenditures, $105,000. The 
number of patents applied for was 18,629. The 
registered trade-marks number 1,324, the labels, 
579. The patents allowed, but not issued, on 
account of failure to pay the final fee, owing to the 
severity of the times, amounted to 4,271. There 
were 14,242 patents issued, and 1,517 trade-marks 
and labels. This is a reduction of about 1,000 in 
the number of patents issued as compared with last 
year. No radical change in the patent system of 
the United States is recommended. There has been | 
some discussion of the form of legislation necessary 
for the restoration of the destroyed models. When 
a case for reissue comes up ‘“‘the applicant might 
amend the drawing and specifications, but he can- 
not alter the model, nor can he get a reissue unless 
it is shown in the model.’’ Much difficulty and | 
litigation will ensue, it is thought, if inventors are 
not allowed to furnish their own models. ‘“ The 
law now requires the presentation of the original 
model.’’ After the fire of 1836, the Government 
permitted the models to be restored by inventors, 
simply requiring sworn evidence that they were 
duplicates. Several thousand models were thus 
restored, and the law required that after proper 
authentication, they should be regarded as if they | 
were originals. Recent examination of the ruins of 
the burnt portions of the Patent Office has resulted 
in the important discovery that some thousands of 
models can be restored sufficiently for the uses of | 
the office. It is proposed to clean these at once, 
and proceed to their identification. One wooden 
model was found in the rubbish which had gone 
through the fire without the destruction even of the 
label. 

Tae Sitting Butt Farture.—The correspondents 
of the Administration papers claim that in discussing 
the results of the Sitting Bull Commission, the pur. 
pose of the Government in appointing the commis- 
sion scems to have been lost sight of. If the pur- 
pose was simply to induce Sitting Bull and his band 
to return to the United States, the commission was 
a failure. But the commission was not constituted 
for this purpose alone. It was organized at the 
request of the Government of the Dominion, be- 
cause that Government did not want the Sioux to 
remain on its territory. So far as the United S:ates 
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Government is concerned the results will be ad- 
vantugevus, because we have been relieved of 
Sitting Bull entirely, and, so long at least as he re- 
mains in the Dominion, will neither be called upon 
to feed nor fight his band ; and had the commission 
succeeded in inducing him to return we would have 
to do both alternately. After Sitting Bull was 
forced to retreat across the border the Secretary 
of the Interior for the Dominion visited Washington 
and arranged with Secretary Schurs for sending a 
commission to treat with him, the desire of the 
Dominion being to rid themselves of such trouble- 
some inhabitants. The United States could not 


| decline to appoint a commission for this purpose, 


but Secretary Schurz informed Mr. Mills that the 
United States would treat with these Indians only 


| upon terms of absolute surrender of their arms and 


ponies. if the Indiana would make this surrender 
this Government would place them on a reservation 
under military guard, and provide for them as other 
Indians are provided for. It was not expected that 
Sitting Bull would assent to these terms, and the 
commission was sent out in deference to the wishes 


| of the Dominion, and not with the expestation of 


being able to induce the Indians to return as prison- 
ers, Their refusal to accept the terms preeented by 
the commission relieves this Goverument of ail 
responsibility for them, and leaves them in charge 
of the Dominion authorities, who will prevent them 
from making predatory incursions across the border. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


SoutHern Apaches to the number of 247 sur- 
rendered at Fort Wing2te 


Woop’s museum and menagerie at Chicago was 
burned on the 23d, and all the animals perished. 


Tue Universalist General Convention of the 
United States was held in Cincinnati, beginning October 
24th. 

Groxce L. Fox, the comedian and pantomimist, 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 24th, alter a lingering 
illness, 

Tue report on the New York Canals for the last 
fiscal year shows a heavy falling off in receipts, and a 
deficiency of $1,400,000 

Joun F. Henry received the Republican nomina- 
tion for Mayor of Brooklyn, and James Howell the 
Democratic 

Ar Syracuse, N. Y., the Thirty-first Anniversary 
Convention of the American Missionary Association was 


opened October 23d. 


AFTER a session of twenty days in Boston the 


| Protestant Episcopal General Convention concluded its 
| business on the 25th ult. 


Tue suit of the people of New York against 
Thomas Coman, in which Tweed was expeved to testify 
for the city, was discontinued, 


Unpber the apportionment of taxes made by the 
State Comptroller the amount assigned to New York City 
is $746,250 more than that of last year. 


Ir is understood that in his report Comptroller 
Knox will recommend to Congress the repeal of the tax 
op bank deposits, and the abolition of check stamps. 


Tue members of the National Academy of 
Sciences met in semi-annual session, under the presi 
dency of Professor Henry, in Columbia College, New 
York City, October 234. 


Grorce T. Piumr, the New York stock-broker, 
admits having lost $100,000 belonging to the Lamont 
estate in speculation, but an examination of the accounis 
shows the amount to be nearer $300,000. 


A synpicate of European financiers proposed 
to loan the State of Louisiana $12,950,000 with which 
to pay off its present debt, and take the amount in five 
per cent. bonds, principal and interest payable in forty- 
five years. 

Dunine the week ending Saturday, October 
27th, the price of gold in New York fluctuated as fol. 
lows: Monday, 10274 @ 103; Tuesday, 102% @ 
102%; Wednesday, 102%; Thursday, 102%; Friday, 
102%; ; Saturday, 1024, @ 102%. 


A Specrat Commission on Fireproof Buildings, 
appointed by the President, reported in favor of con- 
structing a fireproof building of ample dimensions for 
the storage of the archives of the Government not in 
constant use and a new structure for the Naval Observa- 
tory. 

Tue Fall meeting of the Maryland Jockey Club 
opened at Pimlico on the 23d ult, On the following 
day there was wild excitement when, in the third race— 
a dash of two miles and a half—Parole went to the front 


| two lengths ahead of the famous Ten Broeck, who was 


four lengths ahead of the celebrated Tom Ochiltree. 
Parolée’s time being 4:37 3. 


Two Bills for the repeal of the Resumption 
Act, a remonstrance from New York merchants against 
the repeal of the Bankrupt Law, and Bills to re-establish 
the Alabama Claims Commission and to prohibit gam- 
bling in the army, were presented in the Sgnate. In 
the Hovuss resolutions were adopted for the appointment 
of committees to consider the Civil Service and Presi- 
dential election laws, and to inquire if the eight-hour 
law has been violated in wavy-yards. After a lengthy 
debate the Colorado contested election case was referred 
to the Committee on Elections. Petitiens were pre- 
sented fur assistance to enable colored men to emigrate 
to Liberia, and for the establishment of a fund for the 
encouragement of rifle-practice in the regular army and 
navy and the uniformed State militia, 


Foreign. 


Att the provinces in Santo Domingo, excepting 
that of Puerto Plata, are iu a state of revolt 


A wak is reported in Transkai, South Africa, 
between the Galekas and the British and their native 
allies. 

An explosion in a colliery near Glasgow on the 
22d ult., is supposed to have killed upwards of 233 
miners. 


GENERAL Grant reached Paris, October 24th, 
and was informally received by President MacMahon on 
the following day. 


Two hundred and thirty houses were destroyed 
by fire tn Portland, a suburb of St. John, N. B., October 
20th, by which nearly 3,000 persons were rendered home- 
less. 


Fut confirmation of the Ottoman disaster in 
Armenia was received. Mukhtar Pasha fost 18,000 
men and 40 guns. Osman Pasha ordered all irregular 
troops and non-combatant Mohammedans to quit Plevna, 
and the Czar called for the mobilization of all the Cosa- 
sacks not in active service 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated F:uropean Press.—Sezs Pace 155. 
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BULGARIA.—THE RESIDENCE OF THE CZAR AT GORNY-STUDEN, 








BULGABIA.—VIEW OF THE VILLAGE OF SHIPKA AND THE BUSSIAN POSITION AT MOUNT ST. NICHOLAS. 
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INSPECTING THE QUALITY OF THE GRAIN IN THE CAR, 
ON ITS ARRIVAL AT THE ELEVATOR. 









































WEIGHING THE GRAIN, DISCHARGING GRAIN THROUGH THE SHOOTS FOR STORAGE. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE WESTERN GRAIN MOVEMENT—HANDLING OF GRAIN IN THE MAMMOTH ELEVATOR OF THE N.Y. & H.R. RR. CO, 
SIXTY-FIRST STREET AND NORTH RIVER.—See Pace 159. 











THE COMING OBELBK. 


ROM the land of the Nile and the Pharaohs, 
From the land of the lotus and palm, 
Comes a monolith ancient and wondrous, 
With a story that reads like a psalm 


Though a ponderous column of granite, 

It was polished and carved like a gem, 
And the dark hieroglyphics upoa it 

Must have puzzled the children of Shem 


Since ‘twas cut from the quarry, what changes 
Over races and nations have passed, 

What a crowd of ambitions and follies 
Have been into oblivion cast. 


In the days of the lawgiver Moses, 
Of the prophetess Miriam’s song, 

In the days of the heroes of Homer, 
It had stood on its pedestal long. 


And they all may have seen it in silence, 
Nor have thought it a wonderful thing, 

In the midst of the splendors of Egypt 
And the shadows the pyramids fling. 


But how Thothmes and Meeris had wondered, 
Had they looked through the vista of time, 
And beheld a pet monolith lifted, 
And borne off to a barbarous clime. 


But, O shades of the mighty departed, 
We will keep it with honor and care, 
Where no poster of bills shall come year it, 
For we'll rear it in Madison Square. 


And New York may itself become ancient, 
And honored and mighty the while, 
And the obelisk watch by the Hudson, 
Full as long as it watched by the Nile. 
Bens. G. Samira. 


AN ECCENTRIC DEPOSITOR. 
(ir day, some years ago, a rough-looking 


man, of singul it uppearance, came slouching 

into the bank, aud, walking up to my desk, 
took off his hat respectiully and held-it in his 
hand. Now it is a strange fact that it is not 
usual in London for any one to take off his hat on 
entering a bank, although I believe it is done in 
some country banks; so I looked at the man with 


some suspicion, expecting to hear a pitiful story, | 


with a pathetic appeal ior assistance. He was 
dressed in ill-fitting black clothes; a black silk 
handkerchief was wound around bis neck In many 
folds, no shirt-collar being visible. His bands 
looked rough and herny, like those of a laboring 
man. No trace of whisker appeared on his well- 
shaven face, and acertain good-natured expression 
which it wore was marred by a villainous squint. 


He was apparently about sixty; his hair was} 


quite gray, and was arranged upon each of his 
temples in those strong circular curls, which are 
vulgarly known as ‘‘ Newgate knockers.” Alto- 
gether, ie had a most unprepossessing appearance, 
something like what you would expect to see in a 
retired burglar. He stood, hat in hand, betore 
my desk, respectfully waiting until I should be 
disengaged. He then said, apologetically : 

** Beg your pardon, sir, but could 1 speak to 

you for a few minutes ¢” 
" # replied, of course, that I was at his service, 
whereupon he seemed to become confused, shifted 
uneasily irom foot to foot, and twirled his hat 
nervously. He had evidently something to say, 
but did not know how to begin. 

** You see, sir,” he said at last, “ i've just come 
back to England from Australia. I've got a little 
bit of money as | don’t know what to do with, 
not being a scollard; so I thought 1'd come in 
and ask your advice, sir, and whether you'd take 
care of it for me.”’ 

I made no reply, but waited. The first appear- 
ance of the man had aroused my suspicions, and 
these were increased when he produced from some 
mysterious pocket a very dirty leather bag, tied 
with a string. He opened it, and handed over to 
me a packet, consisting of bank-notes and new 
sateen sovereigns, amounting to two thousand 

unds. He then produced out of an old pocket- 

ook a document, which proved to be a dratt upon 
the London branch of one of the largest Austra- 
lian banks for five thousand pounds. 

In reply to my question, he told me that bis 
name was Ebenezer Knott-—he showed a noble 
indifference to the spelling—and verified his asser- 
tion by showing me an envelope addressed to him 
in that name. He intormed me that he had been 
in Australia for more than twenty years, having 
gone out there at the period of the great gold 
fever to sek his fortune. He had formerly been 
a “coster ’in London, he suid, and thought he 
should be as well able to rough it in the “ bush’’ 
as would many gentlemen who were going out 
there at the time. Anyhow he was strong, and 
wus not alraid of work. Ile did not inform me 
in what way he had contrived to pay his pa-sage 
vut—he seemed disinclined to speak about it. 1 
have my OWm suspicions on the subject, but | 
shul probably be safe in asserting that his emi- 
gration was “assisted.” Ilis success was not 
great al the diggings; “a lot of hard work,’ he 
informed me, ‘and standing in a river all day, 
and only getting as much as paid your way. We 
didn’t find no big nuggets; me and my pals was 
glad to geta little dust, but sometimes tlie * swells’ 
used to manage to find some good oues.”’ 

The gang was soon bruken up, and Knott next 
started a spirit-store at Scott’s Kush. ‘The store 
became the resort of some of the richest men of 
the place, who uscd it as a kind of exchange or 
club. By degre.s Knott's Store grew to Knott's 


Nlotel, which Mrs. Knott managed with great skill | 


and success. Ebenezer had now reached the 
height of his ambition, aud he was happy. Lis 
wealth had increased without his care or effort; 


everything be bougit seemed immediately to ine | 


crease in value. Lut just at this time » great 
blow came, whieh nearly broke biz heact. A ma- 
liguant fever broke out at Scott's Rush, and Mrs. 
Knott fell a victim te it. Lvor Ebenezer was dis- 
consolate, for he was now left altogether alone in 
the world. He hated the place which had been 
the scene of so great a misery to lim, although it 
had been also that of all his fortune. He conceived 
an intense yearniiig to return to the old country, 
and longed to find himself once more among the 
old familiar faces and streets of London, Ile there- 
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fore determined to realize his property, and return 
with it to England; “not as a gentleman, you 
know, sir,” he added, apologetically, “ but in order 
to see my native land again, and, perhaps, be able 
to help some of my old pals who have not been so 
fortunate in life.” 

There was something so genuine in the tone and 
manner in which this narrative was told me that I 
could not refuse io give it at least a partial cre- 


pounds, It was a difficulty that he could neither 
| read nor write, although he informed me, with a 
certain air of triumph, that he could make a cross 
“which it would lick anybody to copy.” He 
therefore signed his mark in the signature-book 
with a great many intricate flourishes, back strokes 
and dots, which quite justified his description of 
it, and I proceeded to fill up and sign the deposit 
receipt. When I offered it to him, however, he 
drew back with a comical look of dignity. 

“] don’t want no receipt, sir,” he said. ‘ Do 
you think I can’t trust you? Why, sir, I think 
my money's as safe in this here bank as in any 
place on earth.” 

I explained to him that it was not a question of 
confidence, but a rule and custom, and that, with- 
out the receipt, it would be difficult for him to 





him, and he replied : 

“Well, and supposing I was to lose the blessed 
paper, and some cove was to bring it here and get 
the money out; what good would it do me? No, 
no, sir! I reckon as you are not likely to forget my 
phiz ; and when I[ comes again, with or without 
papers, 1 know you'll do the right thing. Look 
here, sir,” he continued, firmly, seeing that I stiil 
held the paper out to him, “if you give me that 
there paper I'll tear it up, as sure as my name is 
Ebenezer Knott.” 

Aiter much argument, I consented to keep the 
receipt in my desk for him, and he departed atter 


clerks in the vicinity of the counter. 

About a week after this our nerves were upset 
by the strains of a large organ, which was being 
played outside the bank-windows. ‘his excited 
the more surprise as no organs are allowed in the 
city during business hours. Thomas, the old bank- 
porter, went out with an air of official importance, 
and eudeayored to sdence the player. ‘The latter, 
however, was an Italian, who either conld not or 
wou.d not understand, and ‘Thomas’s efforts were 


making bold to offer a pinch of snuff to all the | 


dence. I therefore opened a deposit account in his | 
name, and received from him seven thousand | 


| trustees myself. It was then agreed that I should 


ask the manager of the bank and another gentk 
man I knew, both of whom were interested in thie 


| education of the poor, to act with me, 


“And now, sir,” he continued, drawing his 
chair nearer to me, speaking In a mysterious 
whisper, and looking cautiously round, as if he 
feared that there might be some listener concealed 
in the room, “I want you to do me another favor. 
When I was in Australia 1 invested a goodish sum 
in Government Stocks, which pay me very well. 


| They gave me a lot of bonds for it,’’ he added, in 


draw the money out. ‘This seemed to disconcert | 


an undertone, *‘ and I’m bless’d if I know what to 
do with the blessed papers. I always carry them 
about with me, and they’re a perfect torment; ‘cos 
it anybody was to steal them from me, you know, 


or if | was to lose them, they wouldn’t pay me the | 


interest. So I wanted to ask you if you'd mind 
taking care of them for me.’ 

I told him he eould leave them at the bank, and 
that they would be properly taken care of for him. 
He then went,up to his room and returned with a 
parcel wrapped In a very dirty newspaper, tied 
with a string, and proceeded to open it. What 
was my surprise when I found it contained New 
South Wales bonds to the tune of ten thousand 
pounds ! 

“Why, Mr. Knott!” I exclaimed, “you are a 
rich man. That makes seventeen thousand pounds !” 

“Why, yes, sir!” he replied, humbly, “ I heve 
been very lucky, and that’s a fact. But, besides 
this, ’'ve got a mortgage on some property in 
Australia for three thousand five hundred pounds. 
And the money ain’t no use; I wish it was. I 
should like to make it useful, if I could, to some ot 
those poor boys I see every day playing in the 
courts and alleys here,’’ 

** Well,” I said, ‘it is very good of you. And 


I think you are quite right in putting those bonds | 


into a place of safety, so bring them to the bank 
and I will arrange it for you.” 
I then took my leave, with much difliculty re- 
sisting his oppressive hospitality. ; 
The next day Knott appeared witn his bundle 
of securities, which I placed in the strong-room of 


| the bank. I had spoken to the manager and to the 


for some time unavailing. At length the arrival | 


of a policeman on the scene put a sudden end, in 
| the middle of a bar, to the musie. The policeman 
| seized the horse by the bridle, and led it off with 
the organ and the much-gesticulating Italian to the 


friend I had mentioned to Knott, and had had no 
difficulty in persuading them to act as trustees with 
me. I arranged for an interview between them and 
Knott at the offices of the bank’s solicitors, 
where he gave instructions for the drawing up ot 
the trust deed. We were all much surprised 
when Knott, after many preliminary coughs and 
much clearing of the throat, announced that he 
would at once transfer five thousand pounds to the 


| credit of the trust. He gave instructions that the 


| Mansion House. We were still lauzhing at the | 


suddenness of the catastrophe, when Mr. Knott 
entered in a state of great agitation. Ie informed 
me that he had purchased the organ and the horse, 
and had engaged the services of the Italian, with 
the object of making a tour with them in 
the provinces, 1l'revious to leaving London, how- 
ever, he had resolved upon treating the bank to a 
sereriade, in order to show us at once his gratitude 
and the superior nature of the instrument. He 
had no notion that in doing this he was breaking 
the regulations of the city, which must have been 
made, he said, since he left London; and he was 
deeply mortified at having been interfered with by 
the police. As I happened to know one of the 
officials at the Mansion House, I accompanied him 
there, and speedily put matters right for him. 

At his earnest request I called upon him at the 
Old Bell in Holborn, where he was staying, on 
my way home from the city that evening. He 
began by expressing the gratification which my 
visit had given him, and his sense of the honor I 
had done him. He then entered at once on the 
business concerning which he wished to consult me. 

He informed me that, when he left this country 
twenty years ago, he had had many friends, and 
that one reason of his returning to it had been 
that he wished to see if he could not do some 
good to them or their children. He had devoted 
much time, and had gone to some expense, in 
tracking them out, and had found that nearly all 
ef them had éither died or had taken to bad 
courses. Many of them were in prison. Their 
wives had taken to drinking, and their ehildren 
to worse vices still. He was soon convinced that 
nothing could be done for them, and that any pe- 
cuniarvy help which he might give them would 
probably be badly applied. He saw clearly that 
the only effective meuns he could take to assist 
them would be by taking from them the children 
who were young enough to be reclaimed, and giv- 
ing them “a hedication as their parents ‘adn't 
’ad.’’ He proposed to place five of these at small 
schools, and after a few years’ training to ap- 
preptice them to different trades, such as carpen- 
ters, masous, bricklayers, etc. The parents of 
| these five had consented to part with their chil- 
| dren; but now came the diflieulty, 
| know how to set about it—what schools to sclect, 
| how to provide for the payment of their fees, and 
| those of their subsequent apprenticeship, and 
|; SO on. 

So he appealed to me as a “ scollard ”’ to assist 
him. He said he had been mach disappointed on 
returning to England, where he found himself ut- 








He didn't | 


terly friendless and iso ated, and had made up his 


at least he knew that his money would gain for 
him a consideration which he saw it would not get 
him in London. He laid it ail down to his want 
of * hedieation.” 

Much moved by the simple and disinterested 
| generesity of this rough and illiterate man, and 
by the strong common sense which had marked 
his application of it, I willingly offered to 
render him all the assistanee in’ my power, and 
suggested that he should appoint three trustees to 
earry out his wishes, adding chat I should be happy 
to ask three churitable gentlemén of position to 
act in that character, ‘The old mans eyes grew 
; moist and gleamed with pleusure, and his face 
assumed an expression of kindness and goudness 
j which quite effaced the roughness aud uncomeli- 
ness which a hard life had impressed upon it. He 
thanked me warmly for my proposition, but said 
he would only assent to it upon one condition, 
Which was that 1 should conseut to be one of the 


| mind to go back to Australia after a time; there 
} 


| 





income of this sum, or of any other moneys which | 


he might in future transter to it, were to be applied, 
as far as they would go, to the education and 
apprenticeship of any destitute children we might 
select, giving the preference at first to the five 
whom he named, 

‘And mind you, sir,” he said, addressing the 
solicitor, “1 want you to put it in writing that 
these boys and girls ure to be brought to earn their 
bread honestly, and not to be made ladies and 
gentlemen of., Let the girls be sent toservice, and 
tlie boys be taught useful trades. All the rest I leave 
to these gentlemen, who will do the right thing. 
And I want them to be able to send these boysand 
girls, when they have learned their business, to the 
cvlonies, where they can get on better than they 
can in this country, if so be that they’re industrious 
and not afraid of work. That's my experience.” 

In a few days’ time the deed was drawn up and 
signed, the money transferred to the new account, 
and the children indicated sent toindustrial schools. 

Shortly after this Knott took his leave, and 
started upon his musical tour. For about four 
months we heard no more of him ; but one day in 
the late Autumn he reappeared, his face and hands 
very much bronzed, and altogether looking in much 
better health. 1 took him into the manager's 
room, and he then related to us the story of his 
travels. He had traveled with his organ along 
the whole southern coastof England, from Margate 


to Falmouth, and had returned through Cornwall, | 


Devon, and Somerset, to Bristol, and thence by 
train to London. He had enjoyed himself 
“ splendid,’’ he said, and would have gone further, 
only that the organ wanted some repairs. 

‘We have lived like fighting-cocks,” he said, 
“and I’ve made about eighty pounds over and 
above expenses, And now, sir,’’ he continued, con- 
fidently, “ you remember what I told you at the 


Old Bell thatday? I've made up my mind to go | 


back to Australia for a spell, and 1 shall come back 
again in a couple of years’ time. But before I go, 


1 want to add the rest of the money you have of | 
mine in bonds to the other for the poor children,” | 
I endeavored to dissuade him, pointing out how | 


inconvenient it would be for him if he should in 
any way lose the remainder of his fortune. He 
laughed cheerily and said: 

“Oh, never fear for me. I shall fall on my feet 
all right, as I always have. Besides, [’m not so 
old but what I can earn my living as I always did. 
l’ve got now five hundred pounds in bank notes, 
und atter paying my passage I shall have enough 


| lett to live upon with what I can make.” 


At his earnest request I accompanied him to 
Liverpool and saw him safely on board his ship. 

When taking leave his eyes filled with tears 
and his voice faltered with emotion. 

“ God bless you, sir,” he said, pressing my hand, 
“and may He reward you for your charity in look- 
ing after these poor children !’’ 

And he brushed his eyes with his horny hand, 
and turned away. ‘Then pulling himself together, 
as with an effort, he said: ‘ Excuse me, sir, for 
being such a fool, but I'm only a poor ignorant 


man, and no scollard,’’ he added, with a sob which | 


net choked him. “I'll see you soon again, sir; 
you'll find I'll come back, like a bad shilling.” 

I could not trust myself to speak, but wrung his 
hand and left the ship. 

When J reached the shore I looked back, and 
saw him standing at the ship’s side, the wind 
blowing about his long gray hair while he waved 
me a last farewell. 

The events | have mentioned took place many 
years ago, but no word has reached me of Kuott 
since then, although I have made inquiries cone 


cerning him in all tle principal cities in Australia, | 
Perups be may return some day unexpectedly, as 
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I hope he will, and be rejoiced, as I have been, 
at the happy frutts of his disinterested charity. By 
means of it forty children have already been 
rescued trom the influence of vice and infamy, 
appre nticed to trades, or sent into service accord- 
ing to their sex. ‘Ten of them have been already 
sent out to New South Wales, and are prospering. 


AN AMERICAN POET'S 


HOME. 


\ GLITTERING morning in the past week found 
the writer en roule to Cragie House, the home 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, situated at Cam 
bridge, about three and a half miles from the City 
of Boston. The lines of the poet have fallen in 
pleasant places. There is an atmosphere of tascin- 
ating. repose in the dreamy old-world village, its 
quaint, dignitied homesteads, its lordly elms, its 
venerable tangled greenery—a village in whch 
edifices more than a century old frown reprovingly 
upon a few small, flippant parveny residences that 
have sprung up like mushrooms ‘tin the span 0’ 
the night’’—a village where, at every turn, one 
expects to encounter ladies of state and dignity 
attired in mob caps and mittens, or grave old 
courtiers, be-ruffled, be-wigzed and be-sworded. 
The blood-red finger of Autumn was upon the 
foliage, and the yellow leaves clung to the brave old 
trees oozing the last heart-throb of Sum ner in drops 
of gold, as we entered the grounds attached to the 
mansion commonly known by the Bostonians as 
Washington's House. This anc‘ent mansion for- 
merly belonged to Colonel John Vassal, by whom it 
was built in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and is considerably more than a hundred 
years old, as Colonel Vassal expired in it in 1747, 
| [tis supposed that the house was built in the year 

733. After the death of Colonel Vassal his son in- 
habited it. Atthe commencement of the Revolu- 
tion it was occupied by Hon. Jonathan Sewall, and 
on the 2d July, 1775, on the arrival of Washington, 
it hecame the headquarters of the great captain. 
Mrs. Washington, who arrived in Cambridge on the 
llth of December ot the same year, res ded in it 
during her sojourn in New England. After this it 
was inhabited by Andrew Cragie, the Apothecary- 
General of the Northern Army. The house then 
passed to Thomas Tracy, a nabob, whose servants 
drank costly wines from carved pitchers, ** Spacious 
times,’ as the old chronicler words that period of 
miik and honey. Mr. Tracy was the owner of 
privateers that scoure the seas, compelling hostile 
galeons to surrender their sunniest juices, ani 
West Indiamen to disgorge silks, satins, fruits and 
spices. ‘*Spacious times’’ of a verity! In 1792 
Andrew Cragie purchased the estate and dwelt in 
the old hall until his demise in 1819, his widow sur- 
viving him until 1841. In 1843 Henry Wadsworth 
Longtellow became possessor of Cragie Hou-e, in 
which he has resided, as he in‘ormed the writer, tor 
over forty years. He sees what Washington saw ; 
the same placid meadow-lands, the same undulating 
| horizon, the same calm stream and broad green 

reaches sloping to the Charles River, wit! the 

gentle Milton hills as a background. Talleyrand, 
| periwigged and powdered, has dined at Cragie 

House, while Edward Everett, Jared Sparks and 

Joseph E.Worcester, the lexicographer, have spent 
| some time within its walls. What a bright page in 
the history of its country, what a golden link, what 
a blossoming garland, is the home of our poet !—a 
home where, soaring in the high regions of his 
fancy, he is surreunded by the glories of the past, 
and ‘‘wined” in the mellowness of a still more 
glorious present. 

The house stands some little distance back from 
the street—Mount Auburn Street—in the midst of 
stately elms, one of which Mr. Longfellow has re- 
cently ‘‘ topped” at the suggestion of Mr. Walter, 
proprietor of the London Times, while that high 
and mighty personage was visiting him. The 
mansion is of wood, two stories in height, with a 
high slated roof, from out of which two perky- 
looking windows peep like a pair of watchful eyes 
between chimneys that stand up as listening ears. 
The top of the roof is flat and railed. Foar pillars 
support the facade, while shady verandas stretch 
upon either side. The house is painted cream color, 
the pillars white, the sun-blinds bright green. A 
flight of steps Jeads p to the hall-door, upen which 
| a glittering brass knocker disports itself in swagger- 

ing brassiness. The hall is square and carpeted. 
Opposite the door is the staircase, and upon the 
first landing stands an old Dutch clock, mounted in 
brass devices, and crowned with a figure of Father 
Time brandishing his scythe. We paused reverently 
before this faithful chronicler of the golden hours 
set in diamond minutes that flash past us on the 
| river of life, mentally repeating Mr. Longfellow’s 
lines : 


‘Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall, 

An ancient time-piece says to all: 
‘For ever—never ! 


999 


Never—for ever! 


Two oil-paintingg hang upon the walls, one of 
them representing a monk trudging by the side of 
a mule ladea with firewood. Upon the right hand 
is the study. 

Longtellow’s study! The mind becomes filled, as 
wit! a subtle essence of the beautiful, at its mere 
mention. What glorious dreaming, what gol ien 
fancying, What giittering weaving has lighted up 
this luner sanctuary as with dayshine — great 
thoughts, great feelings trooping in like angelic 
visitaits upon a sheen of dazzling light. The stream 

| flowing from Mr. Longfellow’s soul —deep, calm, 
beautiful and pure—reflects no shape of ill; evil 
finds no glancing mirror in its pellucid-waters. It 
may be said, as was written over “ poor Gold- 
smith,’ Nihil letigit quod non ornavit—he touches 
nothing that he does not adoru. What teuder 
grace hangs round Mr. Longiellow's creations 

like a perfume. ‘* Hyperion,’ whose course is 

as that of a river wandering at its own sweet 
will. ‘‘Evangeline,”’ simple, earnest, gracetul, 

trve—that charming picture of rural life and rural 
love. ‘* Tie Golden Legend,” that human heart- 
throb of tenderness and devotion. ‘* Hiawatha,” 
that wondrous song of Indian life, glowing with culor 
and with light. Ballads familiar in our moutirs as 
household words, Songs and sonnets, touching in 
| their earnest purity as the prayers of children, 
Fvom Lougieliow’s Study has come forth the teem- 
ing treasures of his brain as gems from the en- 
chanted cave in the Oriental ta'e. Longfellow's 
Study! and we paused on the threshold wirile 
memory woo'd us with one soft caress laden with 

| the perfame of the poetry of the man into whose 

; presence we were about to enter. 

When, after the battle of Bunker Hill, tho 
house was allotted to Geueral Washington as Lis 











a 
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quarters, the apartment 


now uses as his sanctum was then devoted to 


the same purpose by the great commander, many 
of Wash ngton’s unpublished letters being indited 
in this particular room. We were received by 


Mr. Longfellow with a high-bred courtesy and 
that exquisite finish of manner perfect as the ad 


vuiguen attributed to Phidias, He was seated in the 
Chair, as represented in the drawing, and engaged 
in the perusal of his new poe, still in its cradle, 
and not yet Known to fame —‘t Keramos,’’ This 
poem treats of Keramic or Ceramic art—Mr. 


Longtellow, out of his scholarship, using the Greek 
K—and will be publi-hed before the coming year. 
He will not stoop to conquer Wedgewood or 
evres, but will roam at his sweet wild will in 
inagical Idalian iridescence, Egyptian color, and 
the vivid hues of China—traveling in his weird song 
Indus to the Pole. ‘It is an old love of 
mine,’ he said, ‘‘and one I wooed in an earlier 
poem,”’ alluding to the lines upon the colored tiles 
in the fireplace of the room over our heads, 
Which had been Washington’s bedchamber. The 
study is square, low-ceilinged and _ paneled. 
rhe fireplace is of the Georgian era, as is also the 
high wire tender. Bookcases in carved oak, the 
magic tracery of which would put a Belgian altar- 
sci cen—even that of Verbruggen’s at Antwerp—to 
the blush, surround the apartment. These shrines 
contain a ‘choice collection of choice editions of 
authors, amongst which we noticed the works of 
De Quincey, Irving, Bacon, Milton, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Scott, Byron, ef hoc genus omne. The walls 
are decorated with two portraits of the poet him- 
self, whose ‘‘ eye in fine frenzy rolling ’’ is as bright 
to-day as in the picture of that enthusiastic, yet 
dreamy-looking, youth of five and twenty. Mr. 
Longfellow’s eye flashes like that of an eagle’s, 
caresses like that of a woman’s, and, if he reaps 
‘*the harvest of a quiet eye,’’ he is assuredly pos- 
sessed of a soul-window “ like Mars, to threaten and 
command.”’ Portraits of Sumner, Emerson, Fel- 
ton and Hawthorne gaze at the visitor from the 
walls, Hawthorne’s being especially vivid. The 
future author of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” was a class- 
mate of the poet’s, a retiring youth, noted fora 
peculiarly shaped coat ornamented with brass 
buttons. Portraits of Washington and his wile, by 
Schapless, hang over the doorway, while opposite, 
upon an oaken table, stands a bust of Greene the 
historian, by Crawford, and above it a statuette ot 
Dante. A bust of Shakespeare crowns a bookcase 
to the right. A high desk is situated near a window, 
at which the poet occasionally writes, but not 
often; while at an open desk, upon a round table in 
the centre of the apartment, are those glorious soul- 
whisperings revealed, which vibrate through the 
hearts of men like strains of music ‘‘ when soft 
voices die,”’ 

A circular mirror, the fashion of the bygone time, 
surmounted by an eagle with outstretched wings, 
adorns the panel over the fireplace. In the right- 
hand corner, as the visitor enters, stands an old up- 
right clock, but not the clock, which gives its 
* Never, for ever ’ in a dozy, dreamy way. Upon 
a small table a photograph of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, from the piece of sculpture of Thomas Gould, 
sternly coufronts the poet. 

‘*T have some curious and priceless relies here,” 
said Mr. Longfellow, presenting us with the waste- 
paper basket of ‘‘ Tommy ”’ Moore, a shaky-looking 
little straw common thing, just large enough to 
contain those gilt-edged invitations from double 
duchesses, and lords-in- waiting, which the charming 
warbler loved to receive. 

** This is Coleridge’s inkstand, presented to me by 
S. C. Hail,’’ said our host; and, as we gazed upon it, 
we mused that to this ebon font came the hand that 
gave the “Ancient Mariner ” and “ Christabel ” to 
an enraptured world. Mr. Longfellow next showed 
us a Samian cup from a Brito-Roman tomb exca- 
vated in Yorkshire, and an agate vase and mountings 
chiseled by the marvelous Benvenuto Cellini, a 
veritable rara avis in terris. The centre-table is 
littered with books, presentations from illustrious 
authors and fledgelings from trenibling, unknown 
ones, ‘I always keep ‘Tom Taylor’s Breton 
ballads upon my table,” said the poet; ** they are 
exquisitely refreshing. Here are two volumes of 
a work | am engaged upon, ‘ Poems of Places.’ 
There is nothing original of mine about this work. 


from 


which Mr. Longfellow | inevitable ontcome of struggling authorship 


| of a mind eminent for the 


Sixteen volumes have been published here and four | 


in England. The poems solely refer to localities. 
This work also lies near my hand, ‘ London, its 
Celebrated Characters and Places,’ given me by 
Mr. Walter, of the Times.” 

Mr. Longfellow spoke very eulogistically of 


Tenny-on, preferring his ‘‘ Maude,’”’ and purely | 


lyric poems. 
intensely dramatic, immensely poweriul. He ad- 
mnires much of Browning and much of Swinburne 

comparing the latter’s gift of word-play toa juggler 
keeping half a dozen balls in the air to the awe 
and astonishment of all beholders. He revels in 
tosetti’s translations from the Italian, possessing 
as they do, that exquisite finish so dear to the 
inner heart of the true poet. With the song “ La 
Neige,”’ Mr. Longfellow expressed himself perfectly 
charmed. Asking Mr. Longfellow what he thought 
of Byron, ‘‘ Byron makes the blood leap!’ was his 
reply. ‘* Every poet sliould be taken at his best, 
and at his best he should be criticised. Byron, at his 
best, makes the blood leap.’’ 

In reverting to the prose writers, our host gave 
the palm to Thackeray, exclaiming, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘ I consider that ‘ Esmonde’ is the best writ- 
ten work in English fiction.”? Of Wilkie Collins’s 
power of weaving a story, Mr. Longfellow spoke 
admiringly, making special mentién of the intro- 
duction to ‘‘ No Name.” 

The question of copyright having come upon the 
tapis, apropos of the burlesque of ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
which the poet was glad to learn possessed no rela- 
tion to the poem save in the title of the piece, our 
host pronouncéd a very decided opinion with refer- 
ence to its anomalous position, concluding with: 
“Copyright is the only property the law does not 
protect, and one might as well lay down that, after 
a man’s building a house, and enjoying it for a 
short time, that another person is to come in and 
take possession of it.”’ 

Mr. Longfellow has no preference for any of his 
own works. ‘‘One may have a favorite child,” he 
said, ‘‘ but it is not so with me. If 1 possessed any 
leanings, they might go out towards the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend’; but I place ‘ Evangeline,’ ‘ Hyperion,’ 
and the ‘Golden Legend,’ in the same category. 
When I read some of the old songs, I recall the 
special atmosphere in which they were written, 
and Tread them as though I were another man.” 
Having asked him if any of bis sonnets were com- 
posed under exceptivnal circumstances, he replied 
in the affirmative, stating that ‘‘ The Two Angels ”’ 
was written upon an occasion of joy and of sorrow, 
of pleasure and pain—joy, at the birth of his 
daughter; sorrow, upon the death of the wife of 
his !riend Lowell, now Minister at Spain. 

Mr. Longfellow is of opinion that no young as- 
pirant to literary fame should marry, unless he be 
possessed of an independence outside the realms 
of fiction, Something tangible, which would ease 
off the corroding anxiety for the Lares and 
Penates, the wife and child, that eats like a cancer, 
emasculating brain-work. Uneven writing is the 


He considers the last act of Harold | 
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ghastly conflict between the brain and bread-and- 
butter. A young liftcix ‘should woo wisely and 


well, and build up a name, together with some 


ILLUSTRATED 


that | 


weather-protection against the rainy day, ere he | 


plunges into “ wedded misery ”’; for such the poet 
was pleased to designate the condition of the im- 
pecunious menage. 

We accompanied Mr. Longfellow through the 
brave old house, rich in paneling and quaint coignes 
of vantage. In the library, the chamber former y 
occupied by Washington's aides-de-camp, are two 
illustrations by Birkett Foster of ‘* Hyperion.” 

‘“‘T have had the great good fortuse,’’ observed 
our distinguished eicerone o have my books illus- 
trated by two masters, Gilbert aud Birkett Foster, 
Gilbert doing the figures, Foster the landscapes.”’ 

Bookcases are scattered all through the mansion, 
in halls, in passages, in every available nook, all ot 


the richly-carved oak to which their owner is so | 


much attached. In the apartment in which Wash 
ington slept, the poet wrote ** Hyperion,’’ that true 
romance, that beaker of the wine of youth; also 
** Voices of the Night.’? The portrait of a Venetian 
Senator by Tintoretto, and a likeness of David, 
challenge attention, especially the former, the flesh 
tints being still wondrously luminous. <A portrait 
of Liszt, the composer, is also included in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s collection. 

Fain would we have lingered within the charms of 
the place, within the spell of the ‘* Autumn fruitage 
fragrance and luxuriance 


| 
of its early blossoms, and whose golden Summer | 
has not unbeseemed the promise of its Spring’; but 
the magic-wove hour had passed, and we were | 
compelled, bon gré mal gré, to turn Bostonwards, 
Before parting, Mr. Longtellow pointed out to | 
the quaint old mansion w herein the Baron Riedeser, 
commander of the Hessians, and his wife, were | 
prisoners on parole subsequent to the surrender of | 
Burgoyne at Saratoga; also the magn ficent old elm | 
beneath which Washington took command of the | 
American Army on the 3d of July, 1775. 
Mr. Longfellow resides at Cragie 
when he visits his cottage by the sea at Nahant, | 
whither he repairs during the season of Summer. | 
The poet said many things of many men which we 
would fain reproduce lere, but as they were not 
intended to go forth to the public they shall perforce 
remain but as treasured memories. Mr. Longtellow 
looks hale and full of suppressed fire. His eye 
blazes beneath his shaggy brows, and his white 
hair rolls off his noble forehead in a lordly, lion-like 
way. Ii Time has dared to sow a few deep wrinkles 
on his brow, they have borne but little harvest, 
while the vitality in the whole face bids them a bold 
defiance. When interested, his brows contract, and 
his look of intense concentration possesses a magic 
all its own. His beard is white and of that stubborn 
growth that bespeaks a vigorous constitution. In 


| to lock the door. 


House, save | 


NEWSPAPER. 


think that many were at least twenty feet long and | of another of our picture 


a foot square. Yet a male elephant wor ld stoop 


down, aud run his tusks under a log, and throw his 
trunk over it, and walk olf with it as lishtly as a 
gentieman would balance his bamboo-cane on the | 
top of his finger. Placing on the pile, he would 


it ) ua 
measure it with his eye, and if it pro‘ected too far 
at either end, would walk up to it, and, with a 
gentle push or pull, would make the pile even, 

‘If a still heavier log needed to be moved on the 
ground to some part ot the yard, the malout, s.tting 
on the elepliant’s head, would tell him what to do, 
and the great creature seemed to have a perfect 
understanding of his master’s will. He would putout 
his enormous foot and push it along, or he would 
bend his head, and, crouching half way to the 
ground and doubling up his trunk in front, throw 
his whole weight against it, and thus like a ram 
would ** butt ’’ the log into its place; or, if it needed 
to be taken a greater dist ince, he would put a chain 
around it and drag it oft belind him. The female 
elephant especially was employed in drawing, as 
having no tusks she could not lift like her big 
brothers, but could only move by her power of 
traction or attraction. Then using her trunk as 
deftly as a lady would use her fingers, she would 
untie the knot or unhiteh the chain and return to 
her master, perhaps putting out her trunk to receive 
a banana as a reward for her good conduct. It was 
a very pretty sight, and gave usa new idea of the 


& 
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illustrating the s tuation > 
side the Turkish 


Inside the Russian Lines. 


As a counterpart to our selections of tore:gn pictures 
this week, illustrating scene and ine dents inside the 
lines of the Turk sh army on the 


Danube, we present 





uur readers with several engravings the originals of 
which were sketched inside the lines of the Rassian 
irmy of invasion. The two istrations of the Czar's 
personal habitations in the field serve to show tho 
humble straits to which that imperial autocrat is reduced 
n forcing bis way to the possession of a ‘ Winter 
cap tal at Constantinople. T Czar’s residence at 
Gorvy-Studen is a house which belonged to a rich Bul 
garian, who was not only a friend of the Turks, but had 
even secretly become a Mohammedan. When the Turkish 
population fled, this Bulgar an fled with them, and his 
house is now the temporary residence of the Emperor. 


Round about it tents have been put up for the persons 
attached to the imperial headquarters. Another sketch 
portrays the village of Shipka and the various Turkish 
positions on the heights round Fort St. Nicholas, seen 
in the centre of the sketch, the only position held by 
the Russians in the Shipka Pass, but one of such strength 
that it is almost impregnable, although nearly sur- 
rounded by the Turks. Moreover, as the northern por- 
tion of the fortress abuts on the Gabrova road, the 
Russians are thus able to convey supplies and reinforce- 


| ments, notwithstanding all the efforts of Chaki Pasha, 


value of these noble creatures and of the way in | 


which they can be trained for the service of man.’’ 


Great Men at Play. 


CARDINAL MAZARIN is said to have been fond of | 


shutting himself up in a room and jumping over 
the chairs arranged in positions varying the diffi 
culty of clearing them. On one occasion he forgot 
A young courtier inadvertently 


entered the room, and surprised the cardinal in | 


his undignified pursuit. It was an embarrassing 
position, for Mazarin, he knew, was as haughty as 
he was eccentric. But the young man was equal 
to the crisis. Assuming the intensest interest in 
the proceeding, he said, with well-feigned earnest- 
néss, ‘‘I will bet your Eminence two gold pieces I 
can beat that jump.’’ He had struck the right 
chord, and in two minutes he was measuring his 
leapiug powers with the Prime Minister, whom he 
took care not to beat; he lost his two gold pieces, 
but he gained before long a mitre. 

Samuel Clarke relieved his theological pursuits 
in the same way, and on seeing a pedantic fellow 
approaching, said to to the pupil who was sharing 
his amusement, ‘‘ Now we must stop, for a fool is 

: 


| coming in. 


speaking he uses considerable action, especially | 


with his hands—hands that in themselves possess 
expression. Soon may we qualff from a fresh beaker 
the rich autumnal wine of Mr. Longtellow’s fancy, 
soon revel in his images and precious thoughts that 
shall not die! 


A MASK FOR FIREMEN. 

‘ee accompanying cut represents a novel Smoke- 

excluding Mask or Respirator, for the purpose 
ot enabling persons to pass through or remain in 
smoke or gases for an indefinite time. The appa- 
ratus, according to the picture, consists of a com- 
bined mask and cap of india-rubber, that fits tightly 
to the head, the mouth and nose being connected 
by a mouthpiece and one or more tubes with 
fillers containing moistened sponges, which filters 
are in turn connected by tubes with an e.astic 





\ s 


water receptacle strapped around the neck or 
body so as to re-supply from time to time the 
sponges in the filters with the required degree of 
moisture by a slight pressure on the receptacle. 
Many valuable lives are often sacrificed at fires 
through suflocation by smoke or gases, also much 
property is destroyed by water, the firemen being 
unable to locate the fire with precision on account 
of the smoké. This inveniion is calculated to 
remedy such disasters. 





Elephants as Timber Carriers. 

‘‘One of the great industries of Burmah,’’ says 
Dr. Field, ‘‘is the timber trade. The teak wood, 
which is the chief timber cut and shipped, is very 
heavy and requires prodigious force to handle it; 
and as the Burmese are not enough advanced to 
use machinery for the purpose, they employ 
elephants, and bravely do the noble beasts perform 
their task. In the timber yards, both at Rangoon 
and Maulmain, all the heavy work of drawing and 
piling the logs is done by them. I have never seen 
animals showing such intelligence and trained to 
such docility and obedience. In the yard that we 
visited there were seven elephants, five of which 
were at that moment at work. Their wonderiul 
strength came into play in moving huge pieces of 
timber. I did not measure the logs, but should 


Old Burton, the author of the ‘‘ Anatomie of Mel- 
ancholy,’’ the only book which got Dr. Jolinson 
out of his bed two hours before he intended to rise, 
tound his chief recreation in going down to Folly- 


who holds the heights commanding the road. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Awn agricultural exhibition was recently held 
at Grahamstown, South Africa 
Untit recently human as well as animal bones 
were used in French sugar-refiueries ; in fact, the former 
were as lately as 1858 sent from Algeria to France 


—Two thousand American business firms are 
awaiting the official recognition of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, by Congress, before arranging for the exhibi- 
tion of their goods 

—Aanriri Pasna, the newly-appointed Turkish 
Ambassador to France, has no less than fourteen wives. 
If he takes them ail with him, Ambassadresses in Paris 
will fall to a sad discount. 


—A DETACHMENT of artillery, while reeently 
practicing among the Shropshire hills, miscalculated the 
range and threw thirteen cannon-balls into the village of 
Minton, two miles away. 

In 1813 there was built in Waltham, Mass., 
a mill believed to have been the first in the world 
which combined all the reqdirements of making finished 


| cloth from the raw cotton. 


bridge, at Oxford, and listening to the ribaldry of | 


the bargees. It was well for him that he could not 
read tlie stinging reproach which Dante represents 
himself as receiving from Virgil for a similar weak- 


|; ness. 


| 








Byron’s great delight was shooting with a pistol 
at a coin in a cleft stick, and that he practiced 
more methodically than any other thing in his 
decidedly unmethodical life. 

Henry V. was devoted to tennis, and Philip, the 
great Duke of Burgundy, spent much of his leisure 
time, and we may add, enormous sums of money 
also, in contriving houses fuli of diableries, such as 
hidden trap-doors, spring snares, and the like. He 
would then invite some stranger inside, and the 
miseries of this unfortunate being- who would find 
himself at one time falling through space, at an- 


— Reports from the vine-growing regions of 
France indicate that the wine of 1877, if not as good as 
that of last year, will be better than that of 1875. The 
prices bid for it are unusually high 


--A GRAND exhibition of butter, cheese and 
eggs will be held at Chicago December 18th and 20th. 


| Premiums to the amount of three thousand dollars are 
| offered, and competition is open to the dairymen of the 


other time soused in water, or banged with sacks | 
which came tumbling, charged with fluur, on his | 


bewildered head—aflorded infinite amusement to 
his eccentric torturer. 


Old Butterflies. 

TuERre are absurdities in the role of butterfly 
past the proper limits of butterfly existence, which 
are wholly unconnected with questions of bearing 
and costume. In the orthodox flutter from flower 
to flower, portly butterflies, somewhat ripe in 
years, do not always alight on blossoms sufficiently 
stolid and mature to bearthem. The m‘jority of 
very young men have a proverbial tenderness for 
the butterfly whose form is not too ethereal, and 
who has had some experience in the art of flutter- 
ing. Their enjoyment of the unequal flirtation is 
frank and boyish, and not unpleasant to behold ; 
but their simplicity and good faith do not invari- 
ably add to the grace or dignity of their partners 
in the play, who are apt, at times, to approach a 
position bordering on the grotesque. Nor, as the 
years pass over her, and the effort to flutter and 
look delightfully spring-like becomes limper and 
lamer, does one feel any sort of esteem for the 
restless malerfamilias, eager as ever for a plunge 
into the whirlwind of poudre a la Maréchale she 
has always called “life.” The wings of the but- 
terfly hang flabby and feeble, but the soul of the 
butterfly is there. She is hunting for a seat ina 
box on a first night, an invitation to line a ball- 
room for five hours, a card for a dinner, a ticket 
for a show, when the poor old figure ought to be 
healthy, graceful, perbaps happy, in an armchair, 
by the fireside, and busy with her knitting-needies 
—if those instruments are not obsolete. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Turkish War Pictures. 


Much interest has been felt by those who have paid 
any degree of attention to the Russian campaign in 
Turkey to the recent operations of Mahemet Ali Pasha’s 
army, between the river Lom and the river Jantra, 
against the army of the Czarowitz resting on Biela. 
Tbe important actions that took place at Karahas- 
sankoi and at Kaceljevo (or Kazelevo) have been de- 
scribed. Some of our engravings this week represent 
stirring incidents of the battle at Kaceljevo, fought on 
September 5th, when the Russians were driven back 


world 

—In the Cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise, in Paris, 
there is a grave from which rises a woman’s arm, beauti- 
fully chiseled in marble he band is clasped by an- 
other, evidently a man’s that comes from an adjoining 
grave. It was the fancy of a young husband who did 
not long survive his bride. 


—A TERRIBLE famine is now desolating the 
north of China and the Ghorea, and the inhabitauts are 
dying by thousands The famine is princ.pally due to 
a host of grasshoppers. which bas ravished the planta- 
tions for 200 m.les inland, and the plague has come to 
aggravate the existing horrors. 


— Over twenty million dollars of gold yearly 
passes over the gold balance scales in the United States 
Mint. A new balance has just been made, baving a 
capac.ty of ten thousand troy ounces (about six bun- 
dred pounds) in each pan. The beam measures five 
feet six inches in length, is mounted on agate bearings, 


| and is sensibie to one grain when loaded. 





from the Lom, and were forced to retire upon the Jan- | 


tra. One of these represents a Turkish soldier in the 
midst of the conflict, bravely risking himself in defense 
of his brother. Another shows a party of Turkish 
officers interrogating a wounded Russian whom the 
chances of the battle threw into their hands. By Sep- 
tember 7th all the important Russian positions on the 
other side of the Lom, opposite Kazelevo and at Popkoi, 
were voluntarily abandoned, and it seemed the inten 
tion of the Czarowitz to concentrate the forces at his 
disposal in this quarter of the seat of war at Biela. 
The corps commanded by Achmet Eyoub Pasha was 
stationed at Kazelevo; that under Prince Hassan on the 
line between Karabaseankoi and Sarnasuflar, his ad- 
vanced posts taking up ground on the left bank of the 
Lom. The Gravitza redoubt, which protects the right 


—Tue Methodist missions in Mexico, although 
only a few years old, hive become quite strong. An 
illustrated paper is published in the Cy of Mexico 
which has 1.200 subser. bers, aud Wie members of Guana. 
juato are contributing towards the support of the 
mission. Missions of all denom nations have been more 
successful in Mexico than in any other couutry. 


Evecruicity has been applied to a novel use 
in the East Indies’ A platinum wire conected with the 
poles of a battery is stretched around a tree, and 
becoming red hot, is gently see-sawed until it burns its 
way through. It is thought that a tree can be cut down 
without any waste of timber in about fifteen minutes 
that would require two hours to fell ia the ordinary way. 


—A rest of character. An Englishman, an 
Italian, a Frenchman and a German are dining together. 
A fly finds its way into the full glass of each. What 
happens? The Englishman throws the glass and its con- 
tents out of the window ; the Italian empties his glass 
on the floor ; the Frenchman careiully removes the fiy 
with the handle of a fork ; while the stolid, by no 
means particular, German swallows the liquor, fly and all 


—Tue San Francisco Bulletin has the follow- 
ing: A package was delivered by Wells, Fargo & Co. to- 
day at the Bulletin office from Cincinnati. “ The 
charges,”’ said the agent, ‘‘are $6.80 in currency, or if 
you have no currency, then $6.90 in silver, or $6.70 in 
gold. You can pay in either kind of money, but on the 
above basis.’ These are every day occurrences. The 
much-despised greenback is at last worth more than any 
silver coin. The long looked for day when specie pay- 
ments would be resumed has arrived. 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 

Tue theatrical announcements for the week end- 
ing November the 3d, are as follows: The Union Square 
Theatre will present ‘‘ Pink Dominoes.’ ... Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson appears every evening at Booth’s Theatre, 
Saturdays excepted, in bis world-wide réle of Rip Van 
Winkle. ‘Under the Gaslight” on Saturday evening. 

Wood's Theatre, Brooklyn, will have as the stellar 
attraction Mr, Wallace Grant in “ Remorse,” while the 
Park, in the same city, will introduce Mr. George 
Rignold. ... “ Marriage’? continues the attraction at 
Wallack’s, no change being necessary. . . . This is the 
last week of Opera Bouffe at the Broadway Theatre. .. . 
The ‘‘ London Circus ”’ at Gilmore’s Garden meets with 
greater success than the management anticipated. .. . 
The Fifth Avenue Theatre will for the present continue 
English Opera... . At Tony Pastor’s Opera House and the 
Theatre Comique variety entertainments are announced. 
The addition of fifty young boa constrictors to the 
other attractions at the Aquarium will bo the features of 
the week... . Mr. John P. Smitb will introduce the 
‘«Danites” to Brooklynites this week, Mr. MoKeo 


wing of the Turkish position at Plevna, is the subject ' Rankin and wile in the leading rdles. 
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NTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER ELEVATOR, FOOT OF SLXTY-FIRST STREET, NORTH RIVER.—See Pace 159. 
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TOSSING THE HAY. 
UT in the meadow, tossing the hay, 
An old, old man, one August day, 


Sighed as he worked, and wearily said: 
“The flowers of Summer will soon be dead, 





And the leaves of the trees Ww ll wither and die, 
And the bees’ hum cease, and the song bird fly 

To the sun blessed South; and the harsh winds blow, 
And the earth grow cold with the ice aud snow, 
And long months pass ere again we see 

The roses, sweet roses. Ab, me! ah, me! 


For I am as weary as weary can be 


Out in the meadow, tossing the hay, 

Working as though the work were play 

A brown-faced boy right cheerily sa:d: 

«The apples and pears are turning red, 

And the grapes grow sweet, and the nuts grow brown, 
And the maple will soon wear a fiery crown; 

And when it is faded old Winter’ll be king, 

And the rivers will freeze, and the sleigh-bells ring. 
Then, ere long, for the days so short will be, 

The roses, sweet reses, again we'll see, 


Aud I am as happy as happy can be!” } 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES, 


By the Author of “ ALL IN THE WILD Marco Mornin,” 
“Tus Doom oF THE *‘ ALBATROSS,’”’ ‘‘A SECRET OF 
THE SxEa,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

\\N the same sunny afternoon that Anthony La- 
( ) touche held both Ellen's letters in his hand— 

/ there had been a delay in the mails, and they 
had come by one post after all—as he learned her | 
deep, burning, despairing love, in wildly written 
words, as he had never learned it before, and had 
scarce time to feel the glow of gratitude and plea- 
sure that arose in his heart for them when he had 
to read the cruel denial and refusal of the second 
letter, with its solemn, sad words of farewell—on 
the same day, when the bright May sunshine 
glittered on the laburnum-blossoms, andthe fresh 
May breezes swayed the over-blown golden flowers 
to and iro so roughly that they strewed the rich 
deep grasses and the warm sanded paths with a 
yellow rain of petals —just in the May sunshine 
and the sweet, wild, west wind, a fair, high-bred- 
looking young lady drove up to the dvor of the 
large, bright. windowed house on the Parade, as it 
was called— although nothing ever paraded there 
Ardnamore, and asked Mrs. Kelly, with an eager 
smile, if Miss Bruce—Miss Ellen Bruce—the lady 
who had rented her drawing-room tloor—was at 
home? She was a friend, an intimate friend of 
Miss Bruce's, the younz lady said, her fair face 
tiushing slightly. Miss Bruce had been a dear 
friend of hers—she had not heard from her for 
“ such a long time,’’ but had obtained her address 
from Mrs. Fitzwilliam in Dublin. Was Miss 
Bruce at home ? Would Miss Bruce see her? Shie 
had heard that dear Miss Bruce had been ill— 
very ill. The young lady had advanced into the 
hall in her eager questioning, growing more eager, 
more impatient, as she noted tue dazed, half-alarmed 
look on the landlady’s face. 

“Why, lawnies bless you, miss, or ma’am, I 
meant to say,’ stammered Mrs. Kelly, when a 
housewitely trouble possessed her soul and checked 
her speech. ‘* Would you please to step into the 

arlor a minnit, ma’am,”’ she said, hastily, “ till 
i shut the back-door—there’s such a terrible 
draft!” 

The “terrible draft” was indeed a wild, frol- 
icksome gust of the west wind that careered through 
the open front-door out through the open back one, 
and, returning, swept in drifts of fallen laburnum 
and lilac-blossoms over Mrs. Kelly’s neatly-matted 
passage, fluttered the ribbons of her ry over her 
ee and her apron into her eyes, and blew about 
the curling feathers of the young lady’s hat, so 
that Mrs. Kelly noticed what beautiful pale-golden | 
hair she had. 

“ Please to step in miss, till I close the doors,”’ | 
she repeated, but paused a moment before she shut 
the hall-door, looking out at the jaunting-car, the | 
sole species of public conveyance which Ardnamore | 
boasted. 

“My nurse and baby are waiting for me,” said 
the young lady, quickly. ‘ Well, now, Mrs. Kelly 
—NMiss Bruce *” 

“ Why, lawnies bless you, miss—ma’am, I meant 
to say,’ ejaculated Mrs. Kelly, “shure Miss 
Bruce's gone !— went yesterday, ma’am, my dear— 

aid her mouth in advance, though shure me nor 
listher Kelly didn’t think of asking the like! She 
went on ‘urgent business,’ she said, ma’am.”’ 

“Went! Went where?’ the young lady cried, 
the tears filling her eyes as she sank down with | 
the weight of her disappointment on Mrs, Kelly's 
prim green damask-covered sofa. “ Where has 
she gone? And I have come so far to find her, | 
and brought my baby for her to see !” 

“I don’t know, ma’am, if you were to lay down 
gold guineas for me to walk on,” Mrs. Kell 
said, emphaticaliy—* to Derry, I b’leeve she said, 
and then to England; but 1 don’t know a word 
more, ma’am—no. Shure the doctor might; but 
he was as much surprised as myself and Misther | 


Kelly, and so was Miss O' Niall when she came | 


| 
| 
| 


here last evening, to find her gone. The suddenest | 
thinz 1 ever heard tell of--’twas indeed, ma‘am. , 
It give me a reg’lar turn, and so it did Misther | 


Kelly.” 


“ Why did she doit? How could she treat me | 


so?” Lizzie Stirling said, angrily, wiping away 
her tears. “1am sorry to trouble you. Than 
you. I must go back as I came, then—and I 
brcusht baby to see her. She was soso fond of 
him!” 

Affection overcame anger, and at the mention of 
her baby, whom Ellen Bruce would now not see 
though she had come so far to see her, Lizzie 
Stirling sobbed aloud in her utter disappointment. 


“« T will never write to her, never seek her again, | 
even if she lives within half a mile of me!’ she | 
What have | | 
dune that she could go off and leave me without a | 
| person as Mr. Stewart.” 


ciied. ‘ Poor Ellen—poor Ellen! 


werd? It was cruel and unjust of her !” 
“Wait a minnit now, ma'am, my dear,” the 
Jandlady urged, in mingled curiosity and kindness. 


“ Sitdown a minnit. Shure you're upset, and not | 


a wonder, to find a person gone when a person's 


| 
expecting to see them.” 
| 


Jue wild west wind, frolicking through the long, 
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| dusty, unwatered street outside, where the nurse 
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| spite of his own anger and jealous pain, Tom 


and the fat, fair, golden-haired, dark-eved baby | 


sat on the jaunting-car, seized upon them in its 
rough play, and, having seriously discomposed the 
young woman by whirling a cloud of dust into her 
eyes and causing her to retort crossly, ‘* Bother 
you for a nasty wind!” as she struggled to ad- 
just her disarranged bonnet and shawl, and shake 
off the fragments of straw and paper with which 
she had been liberally sprinkled, returned in sport- 
ive vengeance, and before her very eyes— scarcely 
rid of the dust as yet—snatchéd off the baby’s hat 
—the new white felt hat that, with beautiful curl- 
ing snowy feathers and ribbons, had been bought 
only two days before in Dublin—and sent it career- 
ing along the dusty road far beyond her reach. 

“ Oh, my goodness! Oh, the baby’s hat!’ she 
cried, wildly. “ Let me down, if you please, young 
man ’—to the driver, serenely perched up on his 
little iron-railed seat. ‘ Oh, the child's hat that 
the mistress paid sixteen shillings tor two days 
ago! Oh!” 


bd . . van ” 
“ Wait—I will get it for you,” a gentlemen who 


| was yfassing said, rushing after the white hat as he 


spoke ; and, in breathless anxiety and with breath- 
less satisfaction, the nurse saw that after a few 
faint swoops along the pavement—fortunately 
crown upwards—the hat was captured as the 
wicked west wind drew off in a sudden lull, and 
the gentleman, a tall, smiling young man, and the 
handsomest, the nurse thought, she had ever seen, 


| came back to the car with his prize in his hand. 


“Oh, thank you, sir—thank you! I'm so much 
obliged to you!” she cried, fervently. ‘* Here’s 
your hat, my sweetie boy !”’— to the baby, who 
was completely overwhelmed with alarm at the 
catastrophe that had befallen him, and was col- 
lecting his energies for an outbreak of grief. 
“ Here’s my boy’s own hat brought back by the 
kind gentleman. Say ‘ta-ta’ to the gentleman, 
darling— mother's boy, say ‘ ta-ta.’ I'm so thank- 
ful to you, sir; the mistress would have been in 
such a way if baby had lost his hat. 
Richie darling, say ‘ta-ta’ to the geutleman— 
‘ Thank you,’ say, darling.” 

‘* Never mind, nurse,” the gentleman said, smil- 
ing. “ But he is a tine boy—a handsome boy— 
his mother’s darling, | am sure. Are you not, 
yaby ?” 

‘lhe handsome gentleman looked earnestly for a 


Master | 


few moments into the beautiful dark violet eyes | 
under the baby brow of snow and the flossy curls | 
of palest gold, and, as he did so, baby, accepting | 


the gaze as that of a loving and admiring friend, 
as a matter of course - he saw no others look on 
on him-— lifted his little gloved hanJs in their 
ridiculous little white woolen bags, and put up 
his roseleaf lips to be kissed. 

*’Pon my. honor, you are a bonnie boy!’’ the 
young man said, laughing awkwardly as he lowered 
his brown curling moustache over the sweet baby 
mouth. “I musi kiss you, though I never do 
kiss babies. ‘There, my little man. Don’t let 
your pretty hat blow off again.’’ He smiled 
back at the child, whose violet eyes were dilated 


with surprise and the excitement of the incident, | 


aud walked quickly away. 

A minute afterwards Mrs. Kelly’s door opened, 
and Lizzie Stirling ran out and hastily regained 
her seat on the car. 

‘Drive back to the station as fast as you can, 


Kane felt his heart uche for tue grief of the girl 


he loved. 

“Then, Katsie,” he said resolutely, “ it is quite 
time that this affair were settled one way or the 
other. 
to-morrow, and, if Mr. Stewart is honorably 
ittached to you, let him say so. If he does not 
care for you, he must leave Ardnamore yes, he 
must. You are not going to pine for a man who 


You must allow me to speak to your father | 


does not care for you, are you?” he asked, | 


brusquely, ‘If he does not care for you, he will 
be glad to go. You have brought this on your- 
self, Katsie,” he said, more gentiy, as he saw her 
tears and girlish shame and distress. ‘* Neither 
your tather nor I will stand by to see you made 
miserable. You need not fear that anything will 
be said to Mr. Stewart that you would be unwill- 
ing for him to hear. 1 hope earnesthy that you 
may find happiness where you expect it, Katsie.’’ 
He wrung her hand, and was hurrying out of the 
room. 

“Then you will not come to the concert at 
Stranards to-night, Tom?’ she called; but there 
was a lurking tone almost of satisfaction in her 
voice. 

“No,” he replied, shortly, and the door closed 
very sharply and loudly behind him; and, as he 
did so, the fretted lines left the girl’s brow, and 
shy dimples came round her lips, and a happy 
glow and smile dried her tears. 

“T couldn't tell Tom,” she muttered, smiling 
to herseli—‘‘one can’t tell those things; but I 
know—I think I know—he likes me very much. 
I have seen him look so at me; and the last night 
he was here, when Miss Bruce was here, he seemed 
to watch me when | sang, and to feel the words. 
I wish Tom had not made me feel so wretched ’’— 
with another sudden overclouding and more tears, 
**T don’t think Tom cares for me as Mr. Stewart 
could. Tom is such a grave, quiet fellow, just 
like a brother. He will get some one far more 
suited to him. I have never loved him—good 
gracious, [ should think not!”’ 

She was quite angry at the bare idea—almost 
indignant, in fact, with the quiet, hard-working 
young doctor for even presuming to compare his 
methodical, calm affection with the hidden smile in 
James Stewart's dark, purple-gray eyes—the pas- 
sionate beautiful eyes, the lightest glance of which 
made her foolish little heart thrill. 

“I wish Tom had not made me so miserable,” 
she repeated, with a moan of feverish impatience ; 
‘*he has quite spoiled all my enjoyment for the 
evening. I meant to beso happy! And darling 
papa wants me to be happy—to cheer up atter 
losing my friend Miss Bruce, he said; and my nice 
pale-blue silk, after being newly trimmed, and 
and those beautiful flowers Mr. Stewart gave me— 
I meant to be so-happy with him and darling papa 
at the nice concert; and now Dr, Rane must come 
and make me wretched for the whole evening.” 

Pretty Katsie’s wretchedness was not, however, 
of infinite duration, as, in the course of another 
hour, she, arrayed in her shining pale blue silk 
dress, with her satin opera-cloak, flowers and 


shoes in a“traveling dressing-bag, was seated in 





| a cozy blue-cushioned compartment of a railway- 
| carriage, with her father beside her, and, opposite 
| to her, Mr. Stewart, looking handsomer than ever 


my nan,’ she said; *“ ] must catch the next train. | 


There is no use stopping in this out-of-the-way 
place, Annie ”—to the nurse, ‘* Miss Bruce is 
not here; there is no hotel here, nor anything 
else.”’ 


in his evening dress, of which occasional glimpses 
could be caught under his loose dust coat, smiling 


} on her, making her heart flutter with pleasure, 


|and her bright brown eyes radiant with tender 


| hope—one of the happiest girls in Ireland at that 


“Who is that,’ she asked, suddenly, as she | 
caught sight of a figure some distance in advance | 


—‘ that gentleman standing over there in the 
shadow by that white house ? Do you know him ? 


| There he is, going in there through the gateway 


now.” 
“Oh, that’s Misther O'Niall’s wool - stores, 


Mu'am,’ the driver replied ; * ai’ I b’leeve that’s 


the head clark— one Misther Stewart.”’ 

“Ah, well, it was only a fancy of mine!’ Mrs. 
Stirling said, mournfully. ‘‘ Drive on to the sta- 
tion, my man. Is baby tired, Annie, do you 
think ? Does my boy want his luncheon very 
badly? Mother will take her boy away again in 
the nice railway-carriage back to Stranards, where 
my son shall have a nice little mutton-chop. We 
are going back again, my darling,’ she went on, 
leaning across the cushioned “ well ” to kiss the 
child, ‘for there is nothing to keep us here. 
There is nobody for us here, my little son—nobody 
here we care for.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


| 66 E are going to the concert, you know, 


Tom,” Katsie O’ Niall said, a little falter- 
ingly; and you'll come, of course, ‘lom—a litile 
later than us, you said,’’ 

‘“*T said so last week, Katsie,”’ he returned, smil- 
ing rather bitterly; “ but 1 think I’ve changed my 
mind this week. I may go, but it is most proba- 
ble that I shall not; my patients are of more 
importance than pianoforte-playing, and—I don’t 
care about it.” 

His eyes fell suddenly, and his voice grew husky, 
and in Katsie’s pretty face burnt a deep crimson 
flush. 

“Why don’t you care about it ’’ she asked, 
sharply—and the angry tears which were over- 
brimming her hazel eyes fell in a passionate 
shower. ‘* You are always making me wretched. 
1—I can’t help—I want to be friends with you, 
and you make me miserable.’’ 

“Tam sorry for that,” he replied, dryly. “ Per- 
haps it is your conscience makes you miserable. 
You know you have treated me very badly, Kutsie. 
I suppose it is 1 who am to blame for trusting all 
my happiness in your hands. You didn’t know 
your own heart ; and now you have found out that 
you can care for some one deeply — but that one is 
not me. ‘There, 1 don’t want to make you 
wretched, only I cannot quite relish being thrown 
aside like a taded glove, even for so faultless a 


“Tom, don’t! Oh, Tom, don’t!’’ she cried in 
an agony of distress, ‘ He—he is nothing to me, 
He has never said one syllabie to me that you or 
papa might not have heard. I don’t believe he 
cares one pin for me.” 

This was the secret sting of Ler sorrow, aud, in 


moment. 
They were to go to the hotel tirst for tea, and 
to ullow Katsie to array herself in all her sp!endor, 


| und then to’drive to the Assembly Rooms aitcr- 





wards, ‘To the Royal Railway Hotel, theretore 
* . ’ 
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rested on his arm for a moment and pressed 
them, 

She snatched her hand away, and laughed and 
blushed like the heart of a rose, and fled light!y 
up-stairs laughing and blushing still. 

‘* Ile called me ‘ Katsie,’ he pressed my hand 
he never did that before! she murmured te herself, 
quivering with suppressed gladness. ‘ How could 
I say he did not care for me? How dared Tom 
speak so coldly and sneeringly of himP ‘If he 
does not care tor you, he will be glad to go away 
from you.’ Ah, but he does care for me, Doctor 
Rane! Ile is no flirt, no deceiver; there is no 
deception in the light of his true, beautiful eyes 
and his smile! I knew—I knew he cared for me!’ 

She was almost feverish with excited happiness 
as sne walked up and down the room, trying to 
still the tast throbbing of her heart and to cool her 
burning cheeks. 

““T look well to-night,” the poor little girl 
whispered happily ; ‘* 1 have never looked better. | 
am so glad! He looked as if he admired me so! 
Now those gloves—‘Your gloves always are too 
large, Katsie.’ Wicked fellow, making fun of me!” 

Her cheeks burned a deeper crimson before the 
lemon-colored treble-buttoned gloves were neatly 
fastened on the little rounded wrists. Her eyes 
were glittering and her head ached violently with 
excitement as she went down-stairs again; but she 
would not delay to use essences, or to relieve it in 
any way— Mr. Stewart would probably return just 
as she reached the parlor, and she might perhaps 
meet him at the foot of the staircase again. 

She glanced eagerly over the balustrade as she 
descended, but, instead of the tall, well-knit form 
she knew so well, the figure of a tall, slender 
woman dressed in deep black was coming up the 
flight of wide brass-edged stairs, meeting her. ‘lhe 
lady walked very slowly, with her head bent, and 


| her vail down, as if she were weak and weary, and 


she perceived the radiant figure of the girl in her 
shining blue dressand satin cloak, with her flowers 
and jewels, only when she was face to face with 


| her. 


* Miss Bruce!’’ Katsie half screamed. ‘ Dear 
Miss Bruce, I’m so glad—1'm so glad! How could 
you go away without bidding me good-by ?’’ 

“ T—] could not—1 had not time,” Ellen Bruce 
explained, trembling and looking around her in 
fear. ‘‘] never thought to see you here. | am 
only on my way to Dublin by the night-express, | 
meun,”’ she stammered, and the troubled, nervous 
flush dyed her pallid cheeks. “ I am going south. 
I shall be off to England by the mail packet at 
least I had to come on business. I was going from 
Derry, and an accident happened to delay the 
packet for two days.” 

**And you really are going? You won't stay 
with us, then ¢’’ Katsie said, reluctantly. ‘“ But 


| you will come in and speak to papa, Ellen, dea: ? 


they betook themselves for rest and refreshment, | 


although the indulgent father owned that, though 


preferred staying at the smaller, quieter hotel in 
the main street. 

Tut Katsie liked the large rooms, and wide 
staircases, and loity mirrors, and showy satin- 


| covered furniture, and caréd not a pin that steaks 


and chops were horribly underdone, that claret was 
ouly vinegar blushing for shame at its name, that 
fish was flabby and port poisonous, at this noisy, 
showy, glittering, expensive, and utterly comfort- 
less establishment. 

Tea, toast, and raspberry-tart were ready on the 
table when she came soitly down the wide stair- 
case, rustling in her silvery blue silk garments and 
little satin shoes, her pretty fair throat bare but for 
a jeweled locket on black velvet, her white satin 
swansdown cloak over her shoulders, clusters of 
forget-me-nots and primroses in her hair, and her 


Do. He is here—he and Mr. Stewart. We ire 
going to the concert. Just a minute, will you not, 
dear Miss Bruce? Ah, do!” , 

Katsie’s “* Ah, do!’ was irresistible with most 
people, and Ellen proved no exception to the 
general rule. 

“It’s only for a minute. I can meet no ore 
here whom | know,” she thought quickly. “* Aud 
I can offer some excuse for my precipitate de- 
parture from Ardnamore, I can meet no one here 
who knows me, and in twelve hours more | shall 
be sailing down the Channel, and all trace of me 
will be lost in Lendon in a fe. days afterwards.” 

“ There’s a dear!” said Katsie, triumphantly. 
“ Papa is in the drawing-room down-stairs. Miss 
Bruce, dear, shall I go first and-——” 

““ Miss Bruce! Why, Miss Bruce,’ a second 
voice suid, eagerly, Just behind them, ‘ my mistress 
is looking for you! Mrs. Stirling’s nurse, ma'am, 
I am.” 

“Where is Mrs, Stirling?” El'en asked, in 


n t r |a very low voice. But the nurse, eager and 
“ Katsie liked the big rooms,”’ for his part he much | 


bouquet of beautiful crimson and white greenhouse | 


blossoms in her hand, so bright, so fair, so happy- 
looking that, when she sat down and dispensed 
the tea and toast, the wafers of ham, and the 
delusive morsels of flaky pastry, her father and 
Mr. Stewart ate them cheerfully, admired her, and 
enjoyed themselves as if at a banquet, although 
they had both been furiously reviling the hotel 
proprietors for their tough beefsteaks and villain- 
ous claret only half an hour before. 

** Well, my pet, time’s getting on,’ her father 
observed as the Barmecide feast concluded; ‘are 
you quite ready, Kitten, or have you any more 
adorning to do?” 

“Only just to stretch a pair of gloves, dear 
papa,” answered Kitten -“ I shall not be two 
minutes.” 

‘“* That means twenty,” concluded the merchant, 
jocosely ; ‘‘take your time, Stewart, in ordering 
the covered car—don’t hurry anybody, I°d advise 
a rag I'll have a read at the paper while 

‘atsie’s getting on those lemon-colored gloves. 
We'll be in time for plenty of thesinging and how]- 
ing, after all !” 

‘How very nasty of you, papa!’’ Katsie ejacu- 
lated. ‘Do hurry, please, Mr. Stewart. 1 shall 
not be two minutes getting my gloves on; they 
are rather too large, I am sorry to say.” 

She smiled up brightly and coaxingly into the 
handsome face that looked down at her with a glow 
of admiration in the eyes, 

“Your gloves always are too large, Katsie, I 
believe,’ Mr. Stewart said, with a slight laugh, 
and—they were both outside the parlor-doorat the 
time—he causlt the tiny pinkstipped fingers that 





siniling, 
eyes. 

‘She is here, ma'am,” the girl said, indicating 
the row of doors on the upper landing “she and 
baby, Miss Bruce. She went to see you, ma‘am, 
to-day, and was so disappointed. Shall I teli her 
ma’am, please ?” 

“Yes, you may as well now,” Ellen replied, 
hoarsely. “I must go through with it,” che 
muttered. Miss O’Niall, will you please excuse 
me? I must see this lady.” 

“Yes, certainly, dear,’ Katsie said, gently, 
rather frightened in her turn at the emotion visible 
in Ellen’s face. “Then, if I*am not to see you 
again, kiss me for good-by,”’ she added, standing 
on tip-toe to put her fair arms around Ellen's 
neck ; and all the more willingly she parted from 
her friend because she saw Mr. Stewart entering 
the hall below, 

She ran down gayly to him again just as Ellen 
entered Lizzie Stirling’s room up-stairs. 

* The gloves are on, then, Miss O’ Niall ?” he 
laughed. ‘ And the covered car will be here in a 
minute. We have time enough.” 

“ Breathlessly Katsie poured out the story of her 
extraordinary meeting with Miss Bruce, as she 
considered it, and lamented again, but not very 
deeply, that ‘dear Miss Bruce would go in spite 
of everything.” 

“‘ Perhaps she won’t go now that she has met this 
friend of hers—Mrs.— Mrs. Somebody ?” suggested 
her father, 

“‘ Perhaps not,” assented Katsie, eagerly. “I 
never thought of that, papa, dear. I'll run up 
whilst 1 am waiting for that tiresome old covered 
car of ours, and tell her we shall come back here 
again at half-past ten and stay all night.’’ 

‘**T’ll run and tell her,” Mr. Stewart said. 

“No, Pll run,” Katsie laughed. ‘ Well, then, 
do, and say—say”—she was running after him, 
too, in her glee—“ say we shall be here at half- 
past ten, and my room’s number twenty-eight,” 
she called, stealing up the stairs after hin—poer, 
pretty, foolish Katsie— poor little butterfly Katsie, 
with a fond, tender, simple little heart under all 
the innocent girlish finery. 

Hie knocked on the closed door of the upper 
landing, and smiled back at Katsie whilst he wa:te | 
for it to be opened. ‘There was a delay of a tew 
moments, and he heard Miss Bruce call to some 
one before the door was opened by a servant. 

“ Miss O'Niall wislies Miss Bruee to know,” he 
began, when the door leading irom the sitting. 


shrank back, frightened at the look in Ler 








- 
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room to the bed-room opened wide, and a woman 
who was not Miss Bruce appeared—* that she 

shall— merciful heavens!” His hand- 
some bronze face grew livid and sallow, and the 


she we 





perspiration started in great drops on his brow. 
* Richard, Richard, Richard!’ Lizzie Stirling 
shrieked. ‘Richard, my darling, my darling! 


Richard, your poor Lizzie—your poor deserted 
Lizzie— your poor, deserted, heart-broken wife! 
My husband! Your poor wife !”’ 

Sbe had wound her arms around him, and was 
clinging to him with a frantic clasp, but he spoke 
not a word to her; turning his head, however, he 
saw the open doorway, with the servant standing 
aghast with astonishment, and outside on the land- 
ing poor Katsie O' Niall, her face ashy-white to 
her very lips, her eyes fixed wildly on the pair be- 
fore her. 

‘Sor heaven’s sake, shut the door, and leave us 
alone!’ he said, thickly; and the servant went out 
and shut the door, and Katsie O’Niall went down- 
stairs to her father. 

““My darling, what is the matter’? the mer- 
chant cried, aflrightedly, as she came slowly into 
the room, her ghastly face so void of all beauty 
and happiness that he scarcely knew her. ‘ My 
child, what is it? Where is Stewart ?’’ 

“He is up-stairs with his wife,’ she replied, in 
a cold, harsh voice utterly unlike her own, “J 
have been startled, papa— that 1s all—and—I—am 
ill—I am dying!” and as she spoke, poor Katsie 
dropped on to the floor, a nerveless heap, in her 
pretty shining robes, with the bouquet of blossoms 
fallen trom her hands, her poor little corpse-like 
face piteous to see under the crushed coronal of 
primroses and forget-me-nots—poor little bruised 


tlower—poor little broken butte rfly : 
To be 


continued 


THE WESTERN GRAIN MOVEMENT. 

Hupson RIVER 
IN NEW YORK. 

HE new grain elevator of the New York and 

Hudson River Railroad, at Sixty-first Street and 
the North River, has been for the past six months a 
most important factor in the prosperity of our 
enormous grain trade. With the reduction of tolls 
on the canals and this much-needed terminal facility, 
there is no danger that the trade of this metropolis 
will be diverted to other channels, though Baltimore 
and Philadelphia are making such strenuous efforts 
to get preponderating shares of this invaluable trade. 
The late Commodore Vanderbilt saw that, in order 
to retain this business, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to construct an elevator capable of the grow- 
ing wants of the shippers. Private enterprise could 
not very well build so large a concern and also suit 
the views of the rail:oad companies. At the same 
time the business of handling the grain for 80 many 
shippers involved a large amount of labor and 
responsibility. So the Commodore concluded to 
lease the mammoth concern to Mr. George J. 
Whitney, an old railroad man, and the proprietor 
of an elevator at Rochester and one at Buffalo. 

The elevator at Sixty-fir-t street cost with the ex- 
tensive grounds about $1,000,000, as it is built in a 
marsh on piles which have been driven at short inter- 
vals from 60 to 80 feet to the rocky ground, On these 
7,000 piles there are immensely substantial founda- 
tious, consisting of 52 rows of stone piers, six in a 
row, in a pyramidal form, ten feet square at bottom 
and three ieet square at top. ‘lhe walls have an 
outer coating of brick, and are heavily inlaid with 
massive timbers of Georgia pine to support the 
immense weight in the grain bins. They rise to the 
height of 154 feet, which includes the lantern top 
or upper story. The width of the building is 100 
feet, and the length 354 feet. An isolated chimney 
surmounting the engine-house removes the neces- 
sity of any fire in the building where there isa large 
quantity of inflammable material, including 288 grain 
bins, varying in capacity from 1,500 to 8,000 bu-hels, 
and two miles of spout capable of elevating and 
storing 100 bushels per minute, The large receiv- 
ing yard on the west of the building contains 26 
tracks, which bave latterly been constantly filled by 
the cars belonging to the great trunk lines. The 
first operation the grain undergoes on arriving in 
this yard is inspection by an inspector and his corps, 
appointed by the Produce Exchange. That official 
enters each car as it arrives, and, dipping a rod 
with a movable head, obtains samples from various 
portions of the car, and after deciding upon the 
grade of the grain, he tacks on a card stating 
its quality. The car is now ready to be dis- 
charged, and eleven of them are taken out to- 
gether, run up the track and shunted into one 
of the three tracks on the ground floor where 
arrangements ure made to discharge 33 cars simul- 
taneously. To such proportions has the business 
attained Curing the past two montlis that 300 cars 
on an average have been discharged per day. 
These cars formerly contained only 200 bushels 
each, but so heavy has been the Western demand 
for freight-room that they come laden with 300 and 
350 bushels, and are detained as short a time as 
pos-ible. The next process is dumping the cars into 
pits, of which there are 33, corresponding to the num- 
ber of cars capable of being discharged. These pits 
are huge wrought-iron tanks sunk into the masonry 
under the passages between the cars, and are lined 
with boards, Two men enter e ich car, and by the aid 
of steam-shovels, which are worked by uncovered 
gear, in a very short time dump the grain into the 
pit. From this pit runsa * lofting ” elevator which 
carries the grain to the top of the building, where 
it is run into a hopper, connecting on the floor be- 
low with seales which measure the grain and 
passes it iiito another hopper, or receptacle, on a 
floor lower down. From this receptacle there is a 
revolving spout on aturn-table. When the grain 
is measured and ordered to a bin, the nose of the 
spout is turned into one of the conductors around 
this turn-fable, and the mass, which often amounts 
to 8,000 bushels, is conveyed simp'y and exvedi- 
tionsly to any bin in the vast building. There 
are two sets of bins, called, respectively, “ ship- 
ping ” and “‘storing’”’ bins. Should aspecial order 
not be given by the proprietors of the gran to 
have it stored, it is drawn into the shipping bins 
aud there discharged into the lighters, or canal- 
boats, which are moored around the wharf on 
the water--ide of the elevator, <A large movable 
spout connects with the shipping bins and runs 


SCENES AT THE ELEVATOR, 








into the hold of the boat, which is expeditiously | 


filled at an insignificant cost. In fact 33 cars 
can be unloaded in one hour, weighed and stored, 
or shipped. The charge for storage is 44 cent 
for ten days, and 14 cent for each additional 
ten days. When it is necessary to bag the grain, 
which is seldom done at the elevator, unless for city 
or country ase, as mast of the export bagging is done 
on shipbuard—some bagged grain bemg required 


| 


| board within four days. 


| formed, an iusiance can be given of the shipment | vid Halle, Leipsic, Cassel 


| board the steamship 
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to ballast the cargo—the grain is merely drawn off 
on the floor below the bins, the bag laid on a canvas 
belt which is built in and flush with the floor, and it 
is carried to ashoot which slides it into the wagon in 
wailing. The office where the accounts of the con- 
tents of the bins are kept is lined on one side by an 
enormous blackboard, on which is a diagram of 
the bins and their contents. Every care is exer- 
cised that different grades are not mixed, as three 
inspections have to be undergone—namely: by 


the Produce Exchange inspectors, the railroad 
company, and the elevator company. A certiti- 
cate is then forwarded to the railroad com- 


1 


pany to endorse it, for example, that 24,000 | 
bushels of No. 2 Milwaukee wheat have been re- 
ceived. The railroad company issue certificates 


which they send down to the office of the Elevator 
Company, No. 43 Whitehall Street, for verification. 
These certificates are countersigned by the com- 


pany, which informs the owners or consignees that 
on payment of the railroad charges, a_ certifi- 
cate of 24,000 bushels No. 2 Milwaukee will be 


delivered to them. This document now becomes a 


negotiable paper, and is sold and resold on the Pro- | 
} duce Exchange by the speculators, who eventually 


sell it to a shipper, who takes it to the Lighterage 


| Company and orders them to convey from the 


bushels of No. 2 Milwaukee on 
Europa. By the stringent 
rules of the Produce Exchange, many of the most 
important of which have been passed within the 
past six months, the grain must be delivered on 
Three or four tugs are 
sent up, and the grain, in an incredibly short time, 
is safe under the hatches of the European vessel. 
fhe elevator has made a great cllange in business 
on the Produce Exchange, as any merchant o1 
banker can buy grain certificates without the aid 
of a broker, whom it was necessary to employ in 
former days, as grain was stored all over the city 
in all sorts of and, as a consequence, it 
had to be sold by sample. Now, the sample-table, 
so far as regards car-lots, is virtually a thing of the 
past, as a certificate of the elevator is good for 
what it calls for in quality and condition, To show 
how expeditiously and systematically work is per- 


elevator 24,000 


conditions, 


last week from Luflalo, five hundred miles distant, 
of 16,000 bushels, which were within the hatches 
of the outward-bound vessel in thirty-six and a half 
hours. 


A LIVELY BRUSH BETWEEN THE NEW 
YORK POLICE AND RIVER PIRATES, 
( N Tuesday afternoon, October 16th, the lighter 

W. A. 
upset in the North River, opposite Pier No. 47, 
while being towed to Pier No. 53, where the 
cotton was to have been shipped on board the 
Montana ior Europe. A swell from a passing boat 
caused the lighter to careen and then capsize. The 
water was soon covered with driliing bales of cot- 
ton. Three men who were on the lighter were res- 
cued. At once a swarm of dock-thieves appeared, 
aud tried to carry off the cotton as fast as it could 
be taken from the water. ‘They carried bales into 
the dark channels under the docks, where they cut 
their bands and endeavored to escape with cotton 
hidden under their clothing. Sergeant Gaslin, of 
the Western Steamboat Squad, collected a dozen of 
his officers and intercepted the thieves, compelling 
them to drop their booty in order to escape arrest. 


| lasted nearly two hours, until all the cotton had 








been secured. It was estimated that over a thou- 
sand people gathered on the piers, to watch the 
contest, and to cheer lu-tily when Sergeant Gaslin 


and his men were successful in driving away the | 


robbers. After the cotton was saved from the 
water, it took fire, and the police had another 


struggle to keep it from being completely destroyed. | ytten. and John P 


The entire cargo was damaged to the extent of over 
$5,000, as estimated by the police. The loss will be 
borne by the owner of the lighter, which was also 
much damaged. 


Coolness in Action. 


A Goop story is told of the Russian Prince Pas- 
kievitch. During the siege of Warsaw he had ordered 
a certain 
own artillery, and became perfectly wild with rage 
on observing that the artillery fire produced no ap- 
preciable effect. Galloping to the battery, he 
asked, ‘‘ What idiot isin charge here?’ ‘1, sir,” 
answered an officer. ‘‘ Then down you go to the 
ranks this very day,’’ said Paskievitc!: ; ‘* you don’t 
begin to know your trade; your shells do not ex- 
plode.” ‘* I kuow they don’t,” answered the cap- 
tain; ‘‘for the best of all reasons, that they can’t 
explode.” ‘*That’s a lie,’’ said the Prince. 
‘‘Is it? See for yourself, then,’’ replied the officer, 
coolly picking up a shell from the pile and lighting 
the fuse, holding it up between himself and tle 
marshal. ‘The marshal tranquilly crossed his arms 
and watched till the fuse sputtered and went out, 
‘« There, sir,’’ said the artilleryman, triumphantly, 
as he threw the shell onthe ground. ‘ You were 
right, after ali,’ growled the marshal, and rode 
away to another point of the line, but at night the 
captain received at his tent the Cross of St. Viadi- 
mir for bravery in the fiel.. 


Ostrich Farming as a Business. 

A REPORT on the Cape and its products, pub- 
lished in connection with the recent Philadelphia 
Exhibition, tells us that one of the first colonists 
who tried ostrich farming commenced in 1860, or 
tliereabouts, and his success in breeding and rear- 
ing these birds was such as to induce many persons, 
tur and wide, to enter upon what has since proved 
to be a very interesting and highly remunerative 
pursuit. The number of birds that can Le kept on 
a given area of pasture depends entirely on its qual- 
ity. A full-grown cstrich will consume twenty 
pounds of chopped lucerne, a sheep twelve pounds, 


| 


| ment, cailed the 


ani a horse of fourteen hands seventy pounds, | 


The birds do nat like grass or green forage ; they 
prefer cabbage-leaves, fruit, grain, ete; but for 
permanent food there is nothing like lucerne or 
clover. Ostriches do not in general lay until they 
are four years old or upwards. In a wild state 
there are sometimes as many as five hens to one 
cock. ‘There should always be two, but then there 
should be an incubator for the surplus eggs, which 
cannot be covered. ‘The birds, for the most part, 
begin to lay about the beginning of August, and 
continue for about six weeks, when they commence 
sitting. In about a month or six weeks after 
they have done hatching (at least, if the young birds 


have been removed), they begin to lay again, and | 


coniinue for a month or five weeks. At the first 
laying they lay from fifteen to twenty eggs, aad at 
the secoud trom twelve to sixteen. Incubation 
lasts from six to seven weeks from the time the 
bird begins to sit. The young ones can be taken 
away when they are so strong that they can leave 
the nest, which is ina day or two. 


Palmer, heavily loaded with cotton, | 


Polish battery to be silenced by hig | 


| to it in England and on the Continent. 


| printing 


| copper-plate press 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Considering that the value of an ostrich a week 
old is $50, and that its value increases rapidly as it 
matures, ostrich-breeding must pay remarkably 
well. The artificial hatching has proved quite a | 
success. Out of every dozen eggs, it is seldom 
that more than one fails to generate. There are | 


reckoned to be now 22,257 ostriches among the 
other live stock of Cape Colony, and ostrich fea 
thers and ostrich eggs were among the Cape pro- 
ducts recently exhibited at Philadeiphia, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Barnyard Hybrid.—aA singular hybrid, the pro 
geny of a barny ird cock and a common duck is men 
tioned by Land and Wate; The body of the bybrid is like 
that ofa duck, but the feet, which have three front cliws 
i 


and a rudimentary back one, are not webbed, and the 
upper mandible is that a fowl, extending only half the 
length of the lower, which is that of a duck, the singular 


formation causing great difficulty in feeding. 


A New Variety of Glass.—Dr. Siemens 
has invented a new variety of called «* hard 
It is manufactured by means of hydraulic pressure, is 
said to be stronger than Bastie’s glass in the proportion 
of five to three It yrous rather 
crystalline fracture, anneale!l, is 
cheaper than Bastie’s ‘ 
latter, can be cut to any s1ze with a diamond 


glass glass,’ 


possesses a fi 
can be thoroughly 
tempered 


giass, and 


A New Masical Instrument.—A new musical instru 
‘* Pyrophon,” has been invented by M 
imerous jets of hydrogen, or 
burned in 


It consists of! 





Kastner 
illuminating gas 
Way as to provuce 
tions of whi 
yield high or low notes 
C otber instrument 





tubes in sucha 


which 
nnumerable detonations, the vibra 
regulated at pleasure and made to 
The tones are more like those 
The invention is 
toy than a really practical 


h can be 





of a flute than any 
at present, rather a scientific 
musical instrument 


Underground Telegzraphs.—Underground telegraplis 
have been constructed over long lines in Germany: one 
of them, four hundred m_.les long, extends fr 
and Frankfort to 





m Berlin 
Mavenuce;: 





another takes the route rid Potsdam, Magdeburg, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover, Minden, Disseldor! to Cologne. Insula 
ted cables are employed, and no difficulty is exper.enced 
in keeping up the connection, . The success of these 


lines will probably lead to the adoption of the under 


ground systetin over the continent of Europe 


Deodorizing Charcoal,—Mr. Stanford, the inventor of 
a process of obtaining iodine from seaweed by destruc 
tive distillatious reports that the residual product atter 
lixiviation of the contents of the retort 
extraordinary power of absorption and deodorization. It 
resembles bone-black in its absorbtive properties, but 
differs from that substance in containing more carbon 
carbonates of calcium and magnesium 
AS the sea weed 


possesses an 


and ind less 
phosphates product is an incidental 
one, it can be obtained at one-fourth the price of any 
other charcoal. 


A- Powerful Detergent for Soiled Glass.—The best 
detergent for refractory plates with which photographers 
ure acquainted is the mixture of sulphuric acid and b 
chromate of potash, recommended by M 
ig especially useful with glasses which have been fre 


quently used, or which, from the nature of the treatment | 
| they have undergone, resist the action of both ac:ds and | 
| alkalies completely. 
; | powerful action of chromic acid upon 
Ihe conflict between the police and the thieves 


Its utility is dependent upon the 
! 


organ'c matter, 





and it rarely fails unless the plates are | 
long, in which case the acid appears to enter the pures of 
the glass or produces an insvluble compound on the sur- 
face When this latter action bas taken place the best 
remedy is to immerse the plate in cyanide of potassium, 
which has the effect of thoroughly cleansing it 


A New Book on Chemistry.—Mr. S. F. Peckham has 
Morton & Co., of Louisville, Ky.. 
have published ‘‘ A Text Book for Beginners,” des gned 
as an introduction to “ Barker’s Chemistry.’ 
object of the author has been to supply a work for 
elementary schools which should be as nearly as possible 
equal in quality to the text books of Barker, Eliot and 
Storer. Instruction is imparted in the form of convers:- 
tion between Harry, George, Lucy and Uncle Louis, 
which method, while it mdy be successful with very 
young persons, is always tedious to the more aged. The 
illustrations are much on the order of the pictorial and 
will serve to fix many experiments iu the minds of the 
readers. The printing, binding, and execution of the 
cuts in the book is highly creditable to the Western 
publishing firm 

New Columbium Minerals.—Professor J. Lawrence 
Smith has examined severabspecies of minerals containing 
columbium, and claims the restoration of this name for 
the metal instead of that of niobium, generally given 
Colum bite, the 
best known of the minerals, can be well recognized as 
a simple columbate of iron and manganese; microlite 
appears to be a columbate of lime; pyrochlore, a colum- 
bate of the cerium oxides and lime; hatchetolite he 
considers as a neutral columbate of uranium and lime, 
and samarskite a basic columbate of iron, uranium and 
yttrium oxides. These minerals are all very rare, and 
their uses in the arts remain to be developed. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s reclamation of the name columbium 
will receive the support of all American chemists, 


The Aubel Photographic Process.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Photographic Society of Fraukfort-on-the 
Main, Herr Aubel gave some of the details of his ccle- 
brated printing process. The 
be one of the most universally applicable of all the 
methods based on photography. It permits ina very 
short time of the preparation of a photograph for 
in counection with ordinary letter - presses, 
and for the typographic rapid press as zinc-plates, as 
stone for the lithographic press, and as copper for the 
The preparation of a plate for the 
ordinary vvook-printing press, inclusive of the taking 
of the photograph, only required three hours, while 
that of the other two sorts required eight hours. It is 
to printing with letterpress that he has devoted most 
attention. The invention is now extensively carried 
out at Mr. Aubei’s establishment in Cologne. 


What is Physical Geography ?—Professor Geike, in a 
recent work, gives a neat definition of physical geo 
graphy. He siys the word geography, as ordinarily 
used, means a description of the surface of the earth, 
including its natural sub-div:sions, such as contiuents 
and oceans, together with its artificial or political sub 
divisions, such as countr.cs and kingdoms. But physi- 
cal geography is uot a mere description of the parts of 
the earth. It takes little heed of the political bound- 
aries, except in so far us they mark the limits of different 
races of men. Nor dves it confine itself to a mere 
enumeration of the different features of the surface. It 
tries to gather together what is known regarding the 
earth as a heavenly body, its constitution and probabie 
history. In describ ng the parts of the carth—air, land 
and sea—it ever seeks to place them before our minds 
as to make us realize not only what they are in them- 
selves, but how they aflect each other, and what part 
each plays in the general system of our globe. Thus 
physical geography endeavors to present a v.vid picture 
of the mechanism of that wonderfully complex and 
harmonious world iy which we live, 
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than | 
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PERSONAL 


GENERAL Fremont will turn 
copper mining in North Carolina 


GOSSIP 
his attention to 


GrorceE Bancnrort, the historian 


n Washington for the Wir 


has taken up 





| his residence 


Tue garrison at Mexico 


recently gave General 
| Diaz a magu rtliday 5 


cent sword as a Dirtliiday pre nt 


> an ; : 

Tue Adams family of Massachusetts has been 

{ represented in Washington every Winter for seventy 
years 


EVANGELIST 
| invitation of the 


| series of revival 


Moopy has formally accepted the 
Hartford (Conn.) churches to hold a 
meetings in that city, and will begin 


op the first Sunday in January 


Bisnor Moriarty, of Kerry, one of the most 
popular and conservative of the Catho hierarchy of 
Ireland, is gead. His loss is sincerely mourned by 


| Christians of all denominations 


Mr. Trumevutt, the Hartford painter, is said 


to be as ardeuta lover « ce old crockery as he is 
| of trout-painting. His collection of china, delft, and 
Hartiord 


olher ware, is one of the best in 


Fetire Irurnive, a young Philadelphian, who 


sa grandson of the Emperor of Mexico, was married 
recently, in Mexico, to Miss Elena Idaroff, stepdaughter 
of Muruaga, Spanish Minister in that country 





SveNnpDseEN, the great Norwegian composer, has 





left Christiana for a six months’ tour, undertaken by the 
request and at the expense of King Oscar. His departure 
was the occasion of a grand complimentary testimonial. 


Senator CuristTiancy indorses the whole Ad- 








; Ministration as a ** sound, honorable and seusible estab 
lishment trolled by honest and snsible men, who 
are ecudeavoring to secure the best resis of the whoie 
nation 


Sir Henry Havevock, who distinguished him- 
f in the Crimean war, is tl 

an Eaulish relic 
Somewhat too ardeut 


h the Russian 
*f fund 
ing Eo 





ariny as 
ind is said to be 
glish opinion to 


adm :onistrator of 
Lb represen 
be strovgiv in favor oi the Czar. 
he 
Turk oldest living editor is believed to be Hon. 
Josepu M. Sterrett, of Erie, Penn. He retired in 1865, 
after forty years’ service. In 1832 he gave employment 
to Horace Greeley, then an awkward-lvoking, il clad boy 
from Vermont Mr. Sterrett is now nearing eighty 


R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia; R. C. Winuthro» 
ind N. P. Binks, of Massachuset's; Tueodore M ‘ 
roy, of New York ; Galusha A Grow, of Pennsylvani 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana; aod James G 
Muine, are tlhe living ex Speakers of the Nat 


Pome 





Biaine, of 
onal House 
of Representatives 


Tue President's host in Richmond will be Rev. 
Dr. Curry, a distingu and the 
head of Rchimond College. Dr. Curry and the President 
were college chums During the war the clergyman 
was a devoted Coniederate, but he is as ardent now in 
support of his old friend’s Southern policy 


shed Baptist clergyman, 
j > 


Prince NApoLeon was in Belgium recently. 
is descr.bed as a young man of medium “ 

black hair, regular features, a black 
and eyes which recall the biue eyes of the Empress 
Eugenie. He is reported to be euffering seriously 
from lameness. When very voung Nelaton performed 
an operation on ind the lameness caused by 
this was aggravated by a fall last year at Dorking 


Stature, 


wita mustache 


his foot, 


M. Grevy is an old bachelor who is 
freedom and ease He dislikes Pars, an! when doomed 
to stay there in Summer he spends ali day at the baths 
in the river, swimming until he is tired, then sm 
next drinking Madeira; again into the water: t! 
once more, and so on from boon until six pM When- 
ever he can from Paris he goes to his country 
| home, where he fishes if he can’t hunt, and bunts if he 
can’t fish. 


fond of 


King 


iis round 


teal 
sical 


Kixnc ALronso’s future wife, the Princess Mer- 


cedes, thouszh bred in France, is a Spaniard at heart, 
and insists on being called Spanish; yet there hag 
hitherto been a strong prejudice against her marriage, 


her father, the Duc de Mountpensier, being widely un- 
popular because of his fatal duel with b's cousin, Don 
Enrique de Bourbou, and Lis pronunciamento of Cudiz, 
which began the series of pol.tical convulsions that hag 
scarcely ceased to agitate Spain 





Kine Atronso has ordered at Paris a casket by 
way of a betrothal present to his future wife, the 
Princess Mercedés. It is in lapis-lazuli, mounted on 
four lion’s claws, sixteen inches high and thirty square, 
ornamented with garlands of golden roses, which are 
miracles of delicate workmauship. The hues of the 
fiowers are all faithfully presented The key is a golden 
rose full blown. The iaterior of the casket is lapis-lazuli 
studded with tiny nails, diamond-licaded. The casket 
is intended to hold the lover's love-letters, but it goes 
| to the princess in the first place with but one note and 
| a necklace of eight rows of pearls 





| Tue wife of Pére Hyacinthe was born in Rich- 
| land, Oswego County, N. Y., and her maiden name was 
| Butterfield. She, however, grew up in the backwoods 
| of Ohio, became a school teacher, married a Mr. Merri- 
man, and being left a widow with two children to sup- 
port, took to journalistic work foraliving. She wrote 
| up Lincoln's inaugural ball for a New York paper, and 
was sent to Paris, where she was converted to Catholi- 
cism Wy the preaching of Father Hyacinthe. When he 
| took his ‘“*new departure’ she followed him, and is 
uow his wile. Their baby is a jo!ly look ng little boy, 
with big black eyes, a strong love for porridge, and‘an 
| absolute indifference to the rise and {all of popedom 
|} Madame Hyacinthe Loyson is a fine linguist, and is now 
doing a great amount of trausiating, for which she 
seems tu have a special faculty 


GeNeRaAL Joun M. Hantan, of Louisville, 
| Ky., who has been nominated for the Supreme Court, 
} in place of Senator David Davis, is about forty-two 
| years old. His parents were natives of Kentucky, and 
| his father, James Hurlan, was the Whig politician who 
| Tepresented the Mercer District in Congress from 1836 
| to 1839. His father was also Secretary of State of 
| Kentucky trom 1840 to 1844, and from 1850 to the 
| time of his death in 1863 he was Attorney-General of 
the State. Harlan County, Ky., was named aiter Gen- 
eral Harlan’s grand uncle, who fell in a battle with In- 
dians at Blue Lick. In 1859, when only twenty-four 
years of age, General Harlan ran for Congress in the 
Fayette District on the opposition ticket, and, after a 
hard fight, was defeated by the Democratic candidate 
by a majority of only sixty-seven in a total vote of 
| 13,797. When the war broke out he served for two 
years as Colonel of the Tenth Kentucky Infantry, when 
the death of his father compelled bim to tender his 
resiguation. Ov returning to civil life Gencral Hurlan 
settled on his father’s estate, and in the same year (1863) 
he was elected Attorney-General of the State. At the 
close of his term he removed to Louisville and returned 
to the practice of law. In 1871 aud 1875 he was the 
Republican candidate for Governor of Kentucky. He 
is about six feet high, and has good-humored, expres. 
lair complexion aud hair. a large loud, 
wiussive lofty jorebead, deep chest and broad shoulders 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC. 

From GREEN RIVER TO ASPEN. 


\ UCH of the rugged and broken outline of the 
Plains round Gre en River is softened for us by 
the snowfall, and the blinding glare from the broad 
drifts renders the outlook from our platform a 
torture as well as a delight; but, nevertheless, we 
are unwilling to miss a glimpse of the surrounding 
world of wonders. The buttes crowd thick for many 
miles around the river banks, and the rock cuts are 
frequent and abrupt. As we near Bryan, the next 
station, the Uintah Mountains heave in sight, look- 
ing but a short five miles’ walk to the south of us; 
the rare clear atmosphere of the Plains wraps us 
in endless deceptions, and like a telescopie lens 
annihilates distance, for these sharp, clean-cut 
cones are nearly eighty miles away. . From their 
D yointed peaks, well-defined and exactly chiseled, 
run long, wavy ridges cutting through the snow in 
streaks of deep, dark purple—buttes that bear up 
the great mass fromthe level stretch of the Plains. 
We are passing up the Black’s Fork Valley, and 
leaving Bryan,avith its few houses and solitary 
saloon, we presently cross the little stream and 
keep pretty closely beside its winding trail for the 
next twenty or thirty miles. On its opposite banks 
the long, solid lines of buttes rise, in form some- 
thing like truncated cones, brown and tawny yellow, 
streaked with lines of snow in all their hollows, and 
a drift piled inevery niche ; afew lowe ottonwoods 
make a scattered fringe along the water’s edge, 
and their sparse clusters tower to our eyes like the 
wildest luxuriance of vegetation, after the recent 
miles of sage-brus!: unrelieved and simple. A good 
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camping-ground for emigrant-trains is this neighbor- 
hood of Black’s Fork, and eastward-going trains 
passing this point as the twilight comes down may 
be almost sure of seeing some such group as our 
artist sketched on the home-trip; the heavy 
canvas- topped wagons drawn up together, the 
grazing horses tethered about, and the thin blue 
column of smoke lazily rolling up from a flickering 
red camp-fire. Little danger hovers over these 
travelers nowadays, but it gives one a little shiver 
round the roots of his hair to think of the possi 

bilities attendant upon such a party ten years ago. 
One would think that the campers-out would scarce 
sleep under their canvas covers for dreaming of 
ghostly predecessors wandering for ever,and driven 
with the night winds and the rain about this howl- 
ing wilderness where their bones are buried. 

But ghosts are not abroad in the sunshine at 
all events, and there is a faint—very faint—ray of 
it breaking through the clouds. We pass Marston 
and Granger, crossing another little stream running 
between ranks of low bushes, and wind along 
through the bluffs, with the sentinel domes of the 
Uintahs always in advance of us. We are entering 
the region of ‘‘ bad lands,’’ whose long stretches of 
irreclaimable waste lie seven or eight miles away to 
the south, and which we shall fairly strike on passing 
Ogden; as yet there is a show of vegetation, prick- 
ing almost black through the snow—sage-brush 
and grease-wood in unvarying monotony. 

At Church Buttes we see some of the grandest 
freaks of the desert architect—the great pile which 
gives the station its name standing ten miles south 
of the track, and seeming but @ stone’s throw from 
us as we roll by. Why ‘ Church ’’ buttes it is hard 
to say, as they ce rtainly resemble no ecclesiastical 
architecture of any age or type; but a commodity 
of good names was wanting when these Western 
wonders were christened, and tlie sponsors plainly 
lacked imagination. Church Buttes is a curious 
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NEW YORK CITY.—A POLICE RAID ON A GANG OF RIVER THIEVES RETURNING WITH STOLEN COTTON.—SEE PAGE 159. 


pyramids themselves are rough with fine traceries 
built up with evenly laid strata of varying shades, | and carvings, which at a distance take on the 
propped with quaintly carved buttresses and rows | likenesses of all the human and brute creation. 
of columns ranging one above the other in shape | Towards the end of the buttes, as they dwindle 
more like slender pyramids than Corinthian pillars. | somewhat in size, the columns vary in shape and 
Between these shafts the face of the brown sand- | pattern, and, when the sunlight strikes aslant them, 
stone is hewn out into deep ragged niches, and | are like grim rows of Egyptian gods, seated in 
crowded full of fantastic alto-relievos; the fluted state and facing the north in the fixedness of eternal 


range of steeply sloping mounds and high domes, 





contemplation ; over all is laid the 
warm rich color of the red-brown 
sandstone, shaded by belts of 
lighter and darker strata, and 
kindling in the sunlight to a splendid 
glow against the background of 
sky. It isa part of the ‘‘ bad lands” 
—this weirdly beautiful pile—and 
coming down to geological facts, 
is no palace of desert genii, but 
only ‘ade posit of sedimentary 
sandstones and marly clay.”’ Here, 
as at almost every point now along 
the rofte, fossil remains are scat- 
tered thickly, and the pretty trans- 
lucent and creamy-white moss- 
agates lie ready to be picked up, 
together with bits of polished 
vetrified palm-wood, tiny arrow- 


eads of white and gray flint, or 

even a shell here and there saved 
from the great ocean drift of the 
first ages. 

Hampton follows Church Buttes, 
and then Carter and Bridger and 
Leroy; and between these sta 
tions is a good stretch of hunting- 
land, stocked with deer, elk, bears 
and wolves, and the detested 
coyotes, who, if they do not geta 
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MUST KEYEREND JAMES GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY D. H. ANDERSON, RICHMOND, VA,—SEE PAGE 162, 
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RHODE ISLAND.—DEDICATION OF THE ROGER WILLIAMS MONUMENT 
AT PROVIDENCE, OCT. 16.—FROM A PHOTO, BY W. A, RICHARDS. 


RHODE ISLAND,—ROGER WILLIAMS’S HOUSE, LN PROVIDENVE.—SEE PAGE 162. 
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“ fairfield,” certainly have “no favor’ as their 
portion through life. S ilphur and soda springs 
abound also; and from Carter a government road 


is shortly to be opened into Montana and thei 


wonders of the Yellowstone Park, which will 
probably increase the importance and the popu- 
lation of this tiny place, and ra‘se it from a tele- 
graph station to a ‘*‘ thriving (western) city. 
Piedmont is reached by a heavy up-grade, and 


the track crawls, winding and doubling, ix and out | 


around the spurs of the Uintah Mountaius, whose 
range we have begun to cross, at an elevation of 
7,540 feet. The white crests ot the higher moun 
tains crowd the southern horizon, and their shade- 
less cones of snow seem to chill the air. It is a 
wild, windy region, where the Winter storms rage, as 
no dweller in the lowlands can ever picture, and the 
yearly snow-drifts are mountains in themselves. The 
snow-sheds and dritt-fences follow the track almost 
rontinuously, and at the summit of the crest or, as 
we have learned to say, the divide, comes the 
longest shed of the Union Pacific Road—2,700 feet 
of arched timbers—throngh which we go thunder- 
ing, in a semi-darkness crossed by bars and pen- 
cils of light that Strike throngh the long chinks, 
and wrapped in the; heavy, black, smoke-clouds 
from our engine. The station itself is but an apo- 
logy fer a “ place,” and its most interesting edifice 
is the “general n erchandise ” store, close to the | 
track—a long, low hut of hewn logs filled in with 
adobe, with a mud roof, but a mighty show of | 
white signboard, crowned with a pair of storm- 

bleached antlers, stolen from the front of some | 
giant elk. We havea glimpse of a woman anda | 
baby in the doorway, a!l eyes for the train, and of | 
a few great-coated, siouch-hatted men onthe stoop, | 
and some contemplative pigs in the mud below— | 
and this we carry away with us as a picture of life | 
in Piedmont. 

Aspen, only two miles beyond, follows upon a 
heavy down-grade, and we find only the little te'e- 
graph-station, with the tank-house, looking dispro- 
portionately large beside it, and a few low sheds 
nestling close to the track. The long, low bluffs | 
heave wildly all around this lonely little dot of a 
settlement, and every bluff and divide is crossed 
and intersected with drift-fences, hinting strongly 
of what Winter li‘e must be to the dwellers of the 
land. Think of a December night out here in the 
-desolate heart of Wyoming Territory, when you 
nnd the fire inside and the shrieking savage wind 
without, seem to be the only things alive in a great 
iblack, starless, snowy world! But there are homes 
here, and men and women work and love and 
sorrow and rejoice, and children are born and old 
folks die, and life runs in much the same grooves alter 
all, and repeats the same old story upon the Plains 
of Wyoming as it tells down in the crowded marts 
of a fuller civilization, 


THE NEW ARCIIBISHOP OF BATIMORE 
AND PRIMATE OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

HE Most Reverend James Gibbons, D.D., who, 

as coadjutor with the right of succession to the 
late Archbishop Bayley, became the Primate of the 
toman Catholic Church in the United States upon 
the death of the Archbishop of Baltimore, was born 
in Baltimore, July 23d, 1834. He was baptized in 
the Cathedral, in that city, and rece'ved most of 
his training there. His father took him to Ireland, 
where for some years he received classical insti uc- 
tion from private teachers. He returned to Amer. 
ica and completed his educition at St. Charles 

College, Howard County, Md., and at the Seminary 

of St. Mary’s of St. Sulpice, on Paca Street and 

Pennsylvania Avenue. He gradnated at St. Charles 

College in 1857, and at St. Mary’s in 1861. He was 

ordained at St. Mary’s Chapel the same year he 

graduated, by Archbishop Kendrick. He was as- 
sistant priest to the late Father Dolan, at St. 

Patrick’s Church, Baltimore, and subsequently 

pastor of St. Bridget’s Ciurch, Canton. He was 

also an assistant priest at the Cathedral, and while 
at the Cathedral organized the Cathedral Sunday- 
school, in Carroll Hail, on Saratoga Street. He 
was successful in his labors among the young peo- 
ple, and was very popular with them whenle 
labored in the Baltimore churches. Archbishop 

Spalding, highly appreciating his administrative abil- 

ity and untiring zea!, appointed him his secretary in 

1865. At the second Plenary Conncil of Baltimore, 

ihe was named to the newly erected vicarate apos- 

tolic of North Carolina, and two years afterwards 
was consecrated as such, August 16th, 1863, by 

Archbishop Spalding, at the Cathedral in Baltimore. 

On the 30th of July, 1872, he was appointed Bi<hop 

of Richmond, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 

death of Bishop McGill, and in the following Octo- 
ber was installed in that office. He administered 
the affairs of his diocese with great zeal and ability 
and earned for himself the highest approbation of 
his archbishop and of his people. When Dr. Bay- 
ley found that his health was failing, nearly a year 
ago, and concluded that he would not be able to 
discharge the duties of his office, he requested the 

See of Rome to appoint a coadjutor to as;ist him, 

and expressed a desire that Bishop Gibbons should 

be appointed, and shortly before Archbishop Bay- 
ley left for Enrope the appointment was made. 

Archbishop Gibbons having formerly resided in 

Baltimore, and as secretary to Archbishop Spald- 

ing, an opportunity was afforded for nearly all the 

priests in the diocese to become well acquainted 
with him. In many matters of public concern 

Archbishop Gibbons is said to be very liberal. In 

fhia manner he is remarkably affable and agreeable, 

awd promises to be very popular in his new postion 

«with the clergy and with the people. 

Fhe new Archbishop preaciied his farewell ser. 
rmon in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Richmont, on the 
morning of October 14th, previous to his departure 
for Baltimore. The Cathedral was densely crowded, 
a large number of persons of other denominations 
ibeing present. The discourse was most touching 


PRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


‘Novruner 10, 1877. 





| which was done at Westerly, R. I., cost the city | Burnett's Cocoaine isthe b ind cheapest Hair . e a 
‘bout $23,000 gold. It consists of a broad granite | Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irri- | Printing Inks and Materials. 
base, with steps rising one above another, support- | tation, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair 1 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
ing a handsome granite pedestal, and surmounted The justly celebrated and medically valuable Bue I YOR \. Pr nting Inks. This paper is printed 

| by a bronze figure of Roger Williams, seven and a | chan’s Ca:bolie Soaps are now kuown to be in | W!th our Pictorial Cg Ink 
half feet high, while on the steps stan 1s History, a | dispensable to the thousands who found, by trial and eae - 
draped ficure in bronze, six and a halt feet high, | US, the great value of these excellent soaps Sold by AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 

| writing the name of Roger Williams on the pedes- | @' @rugsists. Different varieti . of the my eae lor e > 7 _ a SE. = 0 - 32 Centre Street (corner 
. 4 laundr oile de il. Ss Ving edicin disinfee veade anc t Strects) e or 
| tal. The figure of Willtrams is ideal, no portrait of . : m Gent : — ope ’ ’ = vetted w York 
I urpos Sod at dru sis everywhere. Wholesa = 


him being exta He is clad in the historic cos 
} tume of the Puritans, showing the entire throat and 
i neck: the coat-collar is tied with a ribbon, the 
| jerkin and small-clothes of the time are there, and 
on the shoulders rests a large Genevan cloak 
| which lends much dignity to the whole figure, and 
| displays unusual grace in the flowing. folds. The 
left hand holds a large Bible, pressing it very gently 
igainst his heart, while the right is slightly raised 





} as in persuasive discourse. ‘There was a large 


attendance of citizens at the dedication. including 
1,500 school children. The chief address was 


delivered by T. Lewis Duian, Professor of History 


in Brown University, who commented largely on 
the lite, character and influence of the apostle of 
religious liberty. 


FUN. 


THE back of Summer has been broken by the Fall. | 


Wuy it rains in very hot weather—The heat opens 
the pours of the clouds, 

THE distiller is the only medium who can suc- 
cessfully materialize spirits. 


NO MAN can make any headway playing poker | 


with a chap who holds a hectic flush. 


If this sort of thing goes on, bank directors will 
presently have to give way to bank detectors, 


THE CROP WHICH IS HELD TO BE ALL THE BETTER 
THE MORE ‘*‘ WEEDS” IT PRropDUCcES — The tobacco 
crop. 

Wuy is Hymen represented with a torch? To 
throw a light on those little imperfections to which 
Love is blind. 

THE report that Cleopatra’s neelle was to be 
brought to Boston probably arose from the fact that 
the city government voted to have a great sewer. 


Tite householder now maketh the first fall foray 
at his furnace and coal-bins, and returneth to the 
drawing-room with a smudge on his nose and his 
hair full of cobwebs. 

WOMEN have been known to remove their jewelry 
under the excitement of a camp-meecting sermon 
on charity and humbleness, but no one ever saw 
them throw away a real hair-switch. 


RECEIPT for expediting wine-making (men tramp- 
ling the grapes while reading the papers)— Visitor— 
‘You give them newspapers ?’’ Proprietor— Yes, 
but opposed to each man’s opinion; reading them 
they do their trampling with a vengeance.”’ 


THREE hundred persons are members of that 
grand intellectual aggregation, the United States 
Huy Fever Association. The president is a colonel, 
and there are fourteen vice-presidents. The presid- 
ing officer ought to be called the Head Scenter. 


SMITH has had a scene at the club with another 
gentleman of a peppery disposition; blows and 
cards have been exchanged, a duel has been agreed 
upon, and he returns to break the news to his wife. 
**Miserable man!"’ she cries, in an excess of 
emotion, ‘‘would you go forth to fight and be 
brought back to me all shot full of holes and hav- 
ing your life-blood all spilt over the carpet ? What 
would become of me if you were killed? The light 
of my life would be quenched in rayless gloom, 
and I would be reduced to want and misery, be- 
cause all the fortune belongs to you, and, as you 
have made no will, when you are killed all the 
property will go to those miserable brats of neph ’’— 
“Hold!” cries the husband. ‘* Do not accuse me 
wrongfully. I have thought of every contingency, 
and arranged to secure your happiness. Should I 
fall, all my property will become yours. See! here 
is my wiil, duly signed, sealed and delivered.” 
The young wife seizes it, runs over its contents 
with anxious eyes, puts the precious document in 
her pocket, and then, with the air of a Spartan 
matron, says: ‘‘Go! Avenge your insulted honor. 
Go, to fight—if need be, to fall.”’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S “LADY’S JOURNAL” 
CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS FOR 1877-’78. 
Ovr semi-annual catal>gue includes our complete 
stock of Fall and Winter Styles, among which will 
be found the latest and most fashionable European 
and American designs for Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, Basques, Polonaises, Jackets, 
Wraps, etc. This complete catalogue consists of 
a handsome cloth-bound book of one hundred illus 
trated pages printed on delicate tinted paper, and 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 
paper-bound copy, 50 cents, A good selection, form- 
ing a Pamphlet Catalogue, will be sent on receipt of 
address and a three-cent stamp. An elegantly- 
colored Plate of Fashions, showing the actual 
shades and materials to be worn in carriage, street 
and house-costumes, will be sent, securely incased, 





post-free, for 75 cents; tinted or uncolored Plate, | 
50 cents. All orders tor patterns or any of above | 
mentioned articles should: be addressed, FRANK 

Lesiit, No. 298 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER 






depot, Ki« 





hu Street New York furnishing Go 
The noblest aim of science is to relieve human suf House nis 8 ods. 
fering. Its highest triumph is found in Blagg s (HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
Instant Relief, a remedy of the highest character snd all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s 
and standing. Sure and instantaneo n its action Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
Ss yet harmless for internal or externa! u-e. Pain, fron and Price List free. 

Whatever cause, finds relief in it. the :matism, dvsen =e 
tery cholera, dyspepsia, fevers, inilamimations of all BUT DON’T SAY GOOD-RBY Rutiedve 
kinds and all aches and pains which afflict humanity KISs ME the latest popular song.) My heart 
give way to its beneticent power Sold at diuggis's is True Danks Shes Preaming 
everywhere. Wholesale depot, Kidder & Laird, 83 John of the Angels. Estabiooke. Lotta 
Street, New York Bell. Gilbert. Nobody cares for the Poor, Aeefer. Bul 
2 : < garian Grand March; Sea Flower Mazurka; Scythia Waltz. 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, $7.50. i chavs @ now Smaratenes tae Poumon hen are 
Nov. No, of MUSICAI, HOURS tor 25e, Try it 6 month 
and obtain music worth $16.8) for 75e. (in cash or 





s'amps.) G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St., Boston 


Health Restored. 







Revolvers,7 Shot, $3 00, 
English Double Shot Gun, $12.9". Send for 


Circular. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. 


———_— —— — Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised reme ty, will learn of i simple cure by 
PERFECTION! addressing Dayipson & Co , 86 Nas-au Street, New York 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 
L. Forks, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street... 
New York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 


50 Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles), with name, 13e, 25 
Flirtation Cards, 10c. Dime Co., Clintonville, Conn. 

Blank Cards, over 1,(00 kinds. Transparents, $1.25, 
» | 1,000. Samples, price 3c. N. E. Carp Co., Woonsocket. R. I, 








COPYRIGHTED, i871, BY THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO, 


Cut Out and Save the following Order. 





THE -~= oa 
<pODARD oy 
S ag BRE CO. 
me SILY® wl Pay to Holden i, i 
EIVE DOLLARS 
In Solid or Plated Silverware, Jewelry, 
C —~. Watches, Bronzes, &e. PD 


AT THEIR OFFICE, No. 11 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY, | 
(c>At any Date on or before July 1, 1878. > 


ifaw Calatoue” CVD Standard Silverware Co. | 


FIVE DOLLAR ORDER. 
“a4aq4uO YV11I0"0 3ZAli4 





Tt costs Nothing, and is worth $5.00. 


In order to give all our patrons the opportunity of selecting just such articles as are desired, 
from a list which we have not space to publish, and also to secure to them really valuable as 
well as useful Premiums in the way of any article in the line of Solid or Plated Silverware, 
Jewelry, Watches, Statuette Bronzes, etc., émbracing every article and style manufactured by 
one of the largest as Well as most responsible houses in America, arrangements have been 
perfected whereby you are enabled to eslect from the most complete illustrated catalogue in this 
country Just exactly such articles as you may desire, and mo limit is placed to confine 
wou to any particular premium. 

mi By a most liberal arrangement, the STANDARD SILVERWARE Co., of No. 11 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, will forward to all readers of this notice their new Mammoth Catalogue, con- 
taining handsome ilustrations of every article manufactured by them, thus giving you the 
opportunity to select just what you desire. The line of articles embraces Solid and Plated Silver 
pers Knives, Forks, Casters, Tea Sets, Toilet S Water Sets, every style of Jewelry, Gold 
Thimbles, Gold Pens, Watches, Bronzes, Clocks, : very thing in their line. 

The $5.00 Order at the head of this announcement will be accepted at any 
time before July 1, 1878, in payment for articles ordered by you as per Cata- 
logue. A careful record will be kept of the name and address of all who take advantage of 
this liberal offer, so that no person will be permitted to send in more than one 
of the $5.00 Orders. 

You will, therefore, cut out the order at the head of this announcement, and preserve it until 
you have received the catalogue; then select such articles as you desire, and send in the $.00 
order with your letter, which, according to contract, will be accepted by the STANDARD SILVER- 
WARE Co. at its face value, for any goods desired by you, as per the directions given in the 
catalogue. When ordering the catalogue, you will enclose in your letter 25 cents, the actual cost 
(by the thousand) of the books. You will receive by return mail the complete catalogue, from 
which yes can select any articles desired, and on which your $5.00 order will be received at its 
face value. This catalogue is the handsomest specimen of artistic printing ever produced in 
this country, abounding with fine illustrations, costing thousands of dollars to produce, and 
printed on elegant tinted paper. Answering not only the purpose of allowing you to make your 
selection of articles from fac-simile pictures, but forming, as well, a most elegant volume for the 
library or center-table. The 25 cents required barely covers cost of furnishing it to our patrons 
by the thousands. As a sample of the prices which will be found in this catalogue, we will state 
that we have examined it closely, and find, among other equally low prices, the following 


splendid bargains: 
ee $3.50; Retail Price, $7.00 
70¢ a ba 250 














6 Solid Silver Tenspoons,. .... . 
6 Nickel and Silver Plated Tenspoons, . 3 
“ “ “  'Tablespoons, $1.25; - oe 3.50 
6 oe “ “ 7 Knives, ° ps a 00; 7) oT 4.50 
Co Oe ee a eon 25e.; sa ad 1,00 
And many equally as low figures. 8@> Address all letters ordering the catalogue to the 
STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., No. 11 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. 


When traveling East or West, take the Erle and Atlantic & Great Western Rallroads. 

















Husbands, Buy it for your Wives! 
WINTER FASHIONS. 





’ e 
is absolutely pure and full weight, and warranted | Th J te ¢ St 1 fr P 
to contain no injurious sub-tance. To try it send e a Ss y es om aris 


60 cents to Roya, BakinG Powper Co., New York 
for one pound sent by mail free of postage. 


snes eer Ne | 


Tue voluntary testimony of thousands establishes 
beyond all doubt a fact of vital importance to the 
sick and debilitated, viz., that Hostetter’s Stomac): 
Bitrers are an absolute specific for remittent and 
intermittent fevers, dyspep-ia, constipation, bilious 
ness, mental depression, sleeplessness, chronic 
diarrhoea and all diseases of the stomach, liver and 





and affecting, many of his hearers being moved to 
stears. Dr. Gibbons several times in the course of 
his remarks extibited unusnal signs of emotion. 
During the afternoon many persons called at the 
.eplacopal mansion to take final leave of the Arch- 
bishop. He is the ninth priest upon whom the pri- 
macy of the Church in this country has been con- 
ferred, and is the youngest archbishop in America, 








MEMORIAL TO ROGER WILLIAMS. 


A= an agitation extending back over 4 
handred years, a monument has been erected 
tto the memory of Roger Williams. It is located in 
‘the southern part of the city of Providence, R. I., 
aud was dedicated on the 16th of October last. 
The mound on which it stands is about midway be- 
dyveen the simple stone in the Williams family ceme- 
tery and the old Roger Williams mansion. The 
asnonument was designed by Franklin Simmons in 
Howe, cast iv Mucich, and with the grauiie work, 
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Reviasie help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, PuLvermacuer GALvanic Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes, — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking 


The Princess Yrturbide, daughter of the ex-Emperor 
of Mexico, while in Philadelphia occupied apartments at 
the Colonnade Hotel, and paid high comp!iments to its 
excellent management and quiet comfort. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co,, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate 








rials. Awarded First ’romiuw at Vienna Expvsition. 


JUST RECEIVED AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 


“SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Fall and Winter Styles. 


“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“FETTERED, YET FREE.” 


Fach Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 





For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return mail 


Frank Leslic, 537 Pearl Street, Wew York. 
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Royal Saxon Lottery. 


92d SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 
Wowem ber Sth, 1877. 


| EH rank 
| 


POPULAR 


Founded and Guaranteed by the German Government. | 


36.000 Cash Prizes. 86,000 Tickets. 
One Prize to nearly every other Ticket Prizes payable 
n Gok 





Drawings fall and never Postponed. 
' R THATKS 
1 Canit eS ee re 500,000 
ie 00,00 

1 Priz 200,000 

L Prize ; 15.000 

1 | 100 000 

1 Priz caetil 7 . 0.000 
30.000 ea 150,000 

20 Prizes 15,000 00.000 
0 Prizes 5,000 250.000 
919 Prizes amounting t oeeee ee 29,800, 800 





36,000 Prizes... 11,858,800 


Each Reichmark worth 23 cents American gold 

Full particulars sent free Prizes cashed Be Send 
your orders early, but a limited number of Tickets sent 
to the United States, Address all orders to 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, 





TRADE MARK. 


Bryant’s “New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 
Stencil Letters are perfection. 
Business Man needs them 


by mail, postpaid, 60c Agents wanted for above and 


twenty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, | 
| 


Chicago 


PRINTING PARSRES 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $) 
Z §. fre 





Self-inkers. from $l0t rs 
Rotary, from $60 to $150 


> 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu E: J ce 3 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 53 Murray St., Now York. 


A new Medical Treatise, ** Tat 
SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR SELF-PRES 
ae Se for everybody. 


sent by m itty 
original Tah criptions, eithe mel 
of which 1s worth ten times the 


price of the book Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Reston Herald says: “Ihe Science of Life is, be: 


all comparison, the most extra 
ordinary work on Physiology 
ever published An Ilnstrated 
Pamphlet sent Address = TH YSE LF 


FREE 
DR. W. H. PARKER. No 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 

WONDER UPON WONDER. 


Giren Away—A strange. mysierious and most extra 
ordinary Book, entitled, **‘ THE BOOK OF WONDERS 
Containing, with numerous curious pictorial ilustra 
tions, the mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, Natural 


and Super-Natural, Oddities, Whimsical, Strange Curi 
Witches and Witchcraft, reams, Super-titions, 
Absurdities, Fabulous, Enchantment, etc. In order that 
all may see this curious book, the publishers have re 
solved to give it away to all that des re to see it \d 
dre-s, by postal-card, F. GLeason & Co., 738 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


osities 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


ANTERNS AND SLIDES LOW 


OUTFITS: WANTED 
—— THEO: J “HARBACH - PHILA P* 2 
"BOOK Or LANTERN LECTURES, ¢ 20 cents 


$1 “KEYSTONE” PRESS. (Just Out.) 
100 Printing Letters, Ro!ler, Ink, Reglets, 
Leads, Cards, Type and outside case, ALL 
FOR $2. ‘Keystone Self-Inker, $2 
‘ te le Sam.”’ No. 2, Chase, 5x8 in, $10. 
| EV ANS, 50 N. Math St., Phila., Pa. 
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BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 


Read the New Stories 


Frank Leslie’s 
Boys’ & Gir's’ Weekly 
SEVEN GOOD STORIES! 
RUFE THE SHADOW; 


Or, 


The Freaks and Fortunes of a Jack- 
of-all-Tr. des, 


By JACK MANLY; and 


DARREL DEEPWATER ; 


Or, 
The Lost Whalers, 
By ROGER STARBUCK, 


Begin in the next issue—No. 578—ready November 6th 


FIDELITY JACK 


Began in No. 565. 


FUN FOR THE VILLAGE 


jegan in No. 575. 


THE MARKED BOY 


Began in No. 570. 


THAT GIRL OF OURS 
Jegan in No, 57 5e 


RUNAWAY TACK 
Began in No. 577. 


5% Cents a Copy, $2.50 a Year, 


Address, 


P:ank Leslie, 537 Poarl St., New Yoik 


New Salts. | 


FOR NO 
| Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, 


| 
| CONT 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY 


y + . > 
\ L EK I Ves 
is now ready with the following 


ENTS: 


M B 


LITERATURE 


, ria i I ul ex 
President of the French Republic. By Willian 


ood 
f 


Staughton Cha 
th the Old Love 
Watches 


A Thanksgiving Story 





to Church 
Palace of the Dukes of Infantado, at Guadalajara 
Her Revenge 

Quinine, and the Trees that 
Mad Freaks, 

Ocean Brides Poem 
The Shadow Cross 
The Love that was Never Told 

The Coast Fisheries of America By 
A First Impress « By Mrs. Nellie 
A Zulu War Dance 
About Obelisks 

The Jackass Rabbit 
A Romance Hallo 
The Black Gre 
The Dreamlar 
An Adventure 
Origin of lrelan 
Poppet’s Cigarette 


| 
Pomeranian Peasants on their way 
| 

Produce it. 


By Henry Gates. 


Alfred Trumble, 
Ames 


we en 


the Heart of Africa. 


Every Merchant and | 
Outfit and Brass Alphabet | 


ENGR 


The late M. Thiers, ex-President of the French Republic 





| The Fortress of Gwalior. 
A Year Avo 
A Durmeve Toy Shop 
| The Moabite Stone 
| Francis the First 
The Golden Ros 
The Ashes of I 
Bearskin Jo’ Indian 
| John Cabot, the Discoverer of the North American Conti 
nent 
| Kaflir Servants 
|} In a Pine Wood 


By Henry Barton Baker 


Poem. 








To and Sentiments 
| The Thorn 
Winter and Summer 
The Discoverer of the Moons of Mars. 
Jungle Adventure. —Death of the Wild Boar. 


| The Wit h at —A Fairy Story 
| Friar Bacon’s House at Oxford 
Scent Balls and Pomanders 


Natalia By Etta W. Pierce, 
| The Artificial Production of Light. By Prof. Charles A 
| Joy 

Recent Progress in Science. 


| Entertaining Column. 
AVINGS, 
“T have brought You some Finer 


| A First Impression: 
H ’ 


Louis Adolphe Thiers Thners elected Chief of the | ily 
| Executive Power of the French Republic, by the | A Zulu War Dance.—Zulu Messengers; Dance of Zulus; 
| Assembly at Bordeaux, February 17, 1871: Reception | Interior of a Zulu Hut.—A Zulu Witch Doctor 
j of Thiers at Bordeaux in 1871.—Thiers as President Scene in Zulu Land. 
| of the French Republic, receiving the Felicitations | The Jackass Rabbit 
of the Drp'omatic Corps -Thiers Revisiting the} AR man e of H ul we’en,—Sewing Hem pseed in the 
Ruins of his House, Dk stroyed by the Communists; Churchyard The Midnight Oath 
Thiers and Guizot: Thiers Visiting the Military | The Black Grouse, 


Establishments at Rouen in 1872-—The Chalot Cor 
dier, Trouville, Seaside Residence of President 


Thiers. —Reception by President Thiers at the Palace 
of th ‘ivsée; The Salon of the Chalet Cordier 
| ivilion Henri Quatre. at St. Germain-en-Laye. where 
j ex-President Thiers 


P 

Thiers died The Remains otf 
Ly in State at the Pavilion Henr 
of ex geebe dent Thier 
chaise 

} On with the Old Love, 
Leafless Trees 
Pomeranian Pe 


1V.—The Tomb 


n the Cemetery of Pére La- 


isants on their way to Church. 

Palace of the Dukes of Infantado, Guadalajara, Spain 

Her Revenge Lady Swinburne threw herself at his 
feet.’ “She poured into each a portion of the 
contents of the phial ;” ‘*My God!” she said, ‘‘ she 
is dead.”’ 

Flower and leaf of the trees that produces Quinine 


Mad Freaks: “The dead man returned immediately to life.” 
| Ocean Brides, —The Shadow Cross, 
The Love that was Never Told, 


The French Cod-Fishing 


| 
| 

| The Coast Fisheries of America: 
| ; Cod Fishery; 


Fleet on the Banks of Newfoundland 





Taking in the Fish The Fish onthe Flakes; Cover 
ing the Fish from the Sun. —Drying the Sounds; Boil 
ng Cod Liver Oil A Dominion Pessim:st. —Codfish 
Prving on Newfoundland; A Foggy Morning on the 
Banks of Newloundland; A Newfoundland Grocery 
Store: Mackerel Fishery.—Interior of Eisherman’s 
Hut eg: or of Fish Ice-house ; The Beach. —Bring 


ing in . Fish; Fishing at the Sea Islands, Georgia; 
Shad ; ishery —etting the Poles.—View of Shad- 
Fishing New York Bay; Mending Nets —Assorting 
Fish; Seine-fish'ng on the Potomac River; eemien g 
the Seine on the Suore of Long Island; Ashley River. 
—Negro Fishermen Starting for Lobster and Prawn 
Capture of a Sea Monster near Charleston. 
Blackfish on Truro Beach; Salmon-Fish 
Blue-Fishing. —Trolling. 


Grounds; 
—Rinning 
ing in Canada; 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, e 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of int 


The ** POPULAR MONTHLY” 


128 Pages Quarto. 


Fr: unk Leslie, 537 Pearl — 


$1,000 IN GOLT! 
To All Whom It May Concern, 


The Directo»: of the Phosphoric Air Co, in good faith, 
offer the above reward for the sworn statement of two 
| respectable citizens of any city or town which will prove 

thit PHOSPHORIC AIR, the Great French 
| Remedy, has failed to permanently cure any form of 
CATARKH, Asthma, Epilepsy, or any form of Nervous 
or Mental disease. One month’s treatment, Inhaler, 
an! in-tructions, sent to any part of the country on re- 
cei t of $5.00. 

Inhalation is the only way in which the air-passages 
and brain can be reached. 

Phosphoric Air cures by its effects upon the circula- 
tion, which is the only way diseases can be eradicated 
from the system 

We will be happy to give a TRIAL FREE to any who can 
call upon us so that they may experience its immediate 
beneiicial effects. 


Consulting Rooms of Phosphoric Air Co,, 
94 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
Cc AXTON’S 

Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
ing, from #27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 l’ress. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 











HE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN TO 
T all who wish to gain unalloved affection. None can 
resist its magnetic influence. Price, $1. Secured by 
copyright. Beware of imitations. Address, 

“ JOHN FRANCIS AYRES, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


STAR COLLECTION oF GuTITAR Music, Vocal 
and Instrume ntal, 24 Pieces, 37 Songs; * 
Price 75c. paper, 1.00, boards. Circulars 

free. W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont St. Boston, 


Gold Quill Pen, send 
stamp for circular. G. F 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau Stn. Y 








Fann E 1 Fret nana? Send 6c. for = 
FO # Pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


'y C\RDINAL, Nav = Sez 
Gv with uam in Gold, 20c. Hull & Co., 


Seal-Brown C ey 
Hudson, 
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THE LATE CIVIL WAR IN JAPAN. 

HE Japanese insurrection was brought to a close 

on the 24th of September last. On the 2nd the 
rebels made a raid southward, and captured Kago- 
shima, which was undefended. The Government 
troops hastened to the place, which was the very 
spot where General Saigo and his followers organ- 
ized the rebellion, and compelled the surrender of 
the insurgent force on the 24th. The fate of Saigo 
is still a singular mystery. 
found, and although this fact is by no means cer- 
tain evidence that he did not direct the movement 
of the last revolt, many persons declare loudly that 
he had no control in the aftair, and that either he 
was not there at all, or had been held in bondage 
from the beginning by the real insurgents, and 
finally killed by the very men who pretended to be 
led by him. The other chiefs were either siain, or 
captured, or committed suicide. 

Our illustration represents the appearance of a 
detachment ot the Yeddo policemen on their way to 
embark for the rebellious province. The rank and 
file of this contribution from the civil to the military 
force are not yet armed with more deadly weapons 
than their stout truncheons or quarter-staves ; and 
their ordinary uniform of long-skirted overcoats, of 
a quite European pattern, seems more becoming to 
street than to field service. But they are good tall 
fellows, though one or two of them, being short- 
sighted and wearing spectacles, are likely to prove 
but indifferent marksmen with the rifle in any con- 
flict witu determined men. It is, nevertheless, to 
be expected that they will make tolerably efficient 
soldiers, after due instructions by the drill-master. 


INDIFFERENT HOSTS. 
HEPE is a spurious bonhommie, which is really 


but a mask for selfishness, in the abandon- 
ment of guests to their own liberty. A host who 
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His remains camot be | 
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as an order, tu send at once for the family doctor, 
is the retort of the host, who has no idea of seeing 
his arrangements upset without knowing the rea- 


son why. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN BOERS. 


HE Boers are chiefly engaged in farming; they 
lead a wild, nomadic life, more conducive to the 
development of physical than intellectual powers ; 
they are hardy and strong, most of them men of 
great stature; they are taciturn almost to sullen- 
ness, averse to change, crafty and suspicious, unim- 
aginative and stubborn to a degree. During the 
greater part of the year the rural population live in 
wagons, or in tents pitched in the midst of their herds 
or flocks, sheep numbered by thousands, and cattle 
by bundreds ; they are not rooted down to the soil, or 
troubled with over-much baggage, consequently it 
is not so great a hardship for them to move away 
from home, as it is for farmers in the more settled 
European countries. They are accustomed to trek 
to pastures new; if a Boer has 12,000 acres or so of 
land, well watered and fertile, it does not much 
matter to kim where it may be situated (less than 
this will not suffice his needs, for the land is as yet 
unfenced, with the exception of a few acres round 
each homestead) ; the grass is burnt off year after 
vear, at a great sacrifice of valuable provender. 
The common mode of traveling is by ox-wagon; the 
Boer will inspan his oxen twice a year, and take 
his produce, wool and hides, into the nearest town 
for sale, and return home laden with coffee, tea, 
sugar, salt, gunpowder, shot, and other commodi- 
ties, to meet the requirements of his household for 
@ season; as a rule, he is accompanied in these 
expeditions by his worthy ‘‘ Vrow’’ and his whole 


family of boys and girls; the good wife will barter | 


her eggs, poultry, and butter for woolen stuffs and 
showy prints, and perhaps a smart-embroidered 
saddle-cloth for the first-born to display when he 
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, wine could be made from the blackest grape:, , 


which would keep good, instead of turning yellow 
and degenerating like the wine obtained from white 
| ones. Moreover, the happy thought occurred to 
him that a piece of cork was a much more suitable 
stopper for a bottle than the flax dipped in oil, 
which had heretofore served that purpose. The 
| white, or, as it was sometimes styled, the gray 
wine of Champagne, grew famous, and the manu- 
facture spread throughout the province, but that of 
| Hautvillers held the predominance. ‘The cellarer, 
| ever busy among his vats and presses, barrels and 
| bottles, alighted upon a discovery destined to be 
far more important in its results. He found out the 
way of making an effervescent wine—a wine that 
burst out of the bottle and overflowed the glass, 
that was twice as dainty to the taste, and twice as 
| exhilarating in its effects. It was at the close of 
the seventeenth century that this discovery was 
made—when the glory of the Roi Soleil was on the 
wane, and with it the splendor of the Court of Ver- 
sailles. The king, for whose especial benefit 
liqueurs had been invented, found a gleam of his 
youthful energy as he sipped the creamy, foaming, 
vintage that enlivened his dreary tefe-d-tele with 
the widow of Scarron. It found its chief patrons, 
| however, among the bands of gay young roysterers, 
the future roués of the Regency, whom the Duc 
D'Orléans and the Duc De Vendome had gathered 
round them at the Palais Royal and at Anet. It 
was at one of the famous soupers d’Anet that the 
Marquis de Sillery—who had turned his pruning- 
knife, and applied himself to the cultivation of his 
paternal vineyards on the principles inculcated by 
the cellarer of St. Peter’s— first introduced the 
wine bearing his name. The flower-wreathed bot- 
tles, which, at a given signal, a dozen pf blooming 
young damsels, scantily draped in the guise of Bac- 
chantes, placed upon the table, were hailed with 
rapture, and thenceforth sparkling wine was an 
| indispensable adjunct at all the pelits soupers of 
‘the period. In the highest circles the popping of 
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does so lacks either the tact, or talent, or energy 
to amuse his guests, and, being half-conscious 
of his failing, seeks to have it to his own credit 
by neared to give them utter liberty, and 
to place his whole establishment at their service. 
He soon learns that the majority of them shrink 
from acting up to the full letter of his leave, and if 
at last he finds a guest who literally takes him at 
his word, he is so thoroughly alarmed lest his own 
comfort should be compromised by the other’s free- 
and-easy conduct that he is not likely to run the 
risk of inviting him again, unless he has some 
special claims as an old crony. In the opposite 
extreme is the host who insists upon dry-nursing 
his or her guests throughout their sojourn. The 
guests find the whole day cut and dried for them; 
the entire week, in fact, is mapped out. There isa 
precision and peremptoriness in the arrangements 
which make them think twice before they venture 
to suggest even a modification of the part sketched 
out for them severally to play. Miss A. is anxious 
for a four-handed match at croquet with a couple 
of gentlemen and a rival belle. She finds herself 
told off to drive where she will be shown “a water- 
fall and some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
country ;’’ she feels that her host will be disap- 
pointed if she does not go and admire, and has lit- 
tle option but to yield the point—probably she has 
not even the courage to offer a suggestion on her 
own part. In the same way Major B., who counted 
upon Miss A.’s society for the day, finds himself 
told off to ride with somebody else. One day the 
whole party are taken off to see a fish-pond 
dragged; they are assured it will be great fun, and 
remonstrances are undesirable on the supposition 
that they do not know what is good for their own 

eace. Another day a general picnic is enforced. 

othing but a plea of indisposition can escape the 
mandates of the autocrat, and a sharp lookout is 
kept upon this loophole. An offer, couched almost 
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goes a-courting. An immense 2 of these 
gay trappings are imported annually for this festive 
purpose. A _sheep-skin will serve on ordinary 
occasions. They rarely leave home, excepting for 
these periodical trading trips and the quarterly 
religious services (or Natchmal), when the whole 
community, far and near, meet to partake of the 
Holy Sacrament, according to the Lutheran, or else 
the Dutch Reformed, rite. The small towns at 
which these gatherings are held are unable to find 
house accommodation for the influx of visitors, so 
they live in their large wagons or in their tents, 
and it is an animated scene, this assemblage of 
Boers, young and old, with their Hottentot and 
Kaffir attendants, spans of trek oxen and saddle- 
horses, gayly painted wagons, and snow-white tents. 
They generally camp out in the market square, the 
open space of turf of from two to six acres in 
extent, which it is the custom to mark off in the 
centre of each town or village, not only in the 
Transvaal, but in most of the South African States, 
for public use. 


THE FIRST CHAMPAGNE. 


T happened that about the year 1668 the office of 
cellarer was conferred upon a worthy monk 
named Perignon. Poets and roasters, we know, are 
born, and not made; and this precursor of the Moéts 
and Cliquots, the Heidsiecks and the Mumms of our 
days, seems to have been a heaven-born cellarman, 
with astrong head anda discriminating palate. The 
wine extracted from the neighboring cultivators 
was of all qualities--good, bad, and indifferent; 
and with the spirit of a true Benedictine, Dom Pe- 





| duce of one vineyard with that of another. 


rignon hit upon the idea of ‘‘ marrying ’’ the pro- 
He had 
noted that one kind of soil imparted fragrance and 
another generosity, and discovered that a white 
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champagne-corks seemed to ring the knell of sad- 
ness, and the victories of Marlborough were in a 
great measure compensated for by this grand dis- 
covery. 3 








COOKS OF A PAST AGE. 


| ig these days cookery is a very general topic, 

but its literary pretensions do not by any means 
come up to the standard of the last century. The 
cookery of the eighteenth century occupied a dif- 
ferent social position from that of our own time. 
Ladies now learn to cook for the sake of their so- 
cial inferiors; their aim is to reform the bungling 
incapacity of the laboring classes, and put them in 
the way of making wholesome appetizing messes at 
the least cost and waste—a benevolent endeavor to 
which we wish all success. A hundred and fifty 
years ago the fare of the poorer classes was pretty 
well settled in people’s nte— 


**Bacon, beans, salt beef, and cabbage "’ 


formed the ideal of plenty with all concerned— 
farmer and laborer, mistress of the family and pas- 
toral poet. Invention, ingenuity, taste, were all 
exercised in another field—the high table—and 
that with more aim and intention than now. In our 
day, if the cooking is good, the main object is at- 
tained; but formerly the eyes and fancy had their 
claims.. There was a poetry, such as it was, in the 
old dishes, which our present system discourages. 
They had to look tempting to provoke inquiry, in- 
terest and expectation. Ata modern dinner-table 
the eye looks on flowers; but it may be suspected 
that the dishes from which our portion is cut be- 
hind our backs want the graces, the arts of ‘adorn- 
ment and setting off that were once deemed 
essential. The sideSboard furnishes no theatre for 
the picturesque in this department of art, no tri- 
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umphs for the eye; nor, again, for those innocent 
frauds—dearer, we suspect, like all enigmas, to the 
inventor than to those practiced upon, but yet not 
unregretted for the artist’s sake, as a lawful diver- 
sion incident to his ‘calling—wherein the subject 
matter underwent a transformation, and the taste 
and sight of the eater were at odds till the puzzle 
was found out. As where “‘ pig was dressed to 
look like lamb,’’ “ lamb to eat like pig,’’ and “ pike 


| to eat like sturgeon ;’’ where mincemeat, pressed 


into a mold and cunningly stained with herbs, put 
on the semblance of melon; where veal was stuffed 
into the skins of fishes, and fried parsnips were 
shaped into a likeness of trout, What artist of our 
day, we wonder, could perform this last malicious 
feat? But river-fish in those days were important, 
and deemed worthy of imitation, exercising a good 
deal of the cook’s thought and skill. 


NOTED MEN’S RECREATION. 


ROM William the Conqueror downwards, the 
chief delight of British sovereigns has been in 

the hunting-field, though some have varied it with 
other more peaceful pursuits. Charles IJ., for in- 
stance, spent a good deal of his time in a chemical 
laboratory. Prince Rupert was devoted to mechani- 
cal pursuits, and in the discovery of mezzotinto con- 
ferred a solid benefit on mankind. Godolphin’s 
life was devided between the Council Chamber and 
the cock-pit. It is curious to observe how men who 
have been noted for their polish and culture as 
writers or conversationalists have, in their leisure 
moments, found a strange pleasure in associating 
themselves with sordid vulgarity. Prior, one of 
the most elegant of our minor poets, constantly 
passed whole evenings in chatting with a soldier 
and his slattern wile in a low public-house in Long- 
acre. Thomas Warton, the historian of English po- 
etry and a singularly refined writer, was often to 
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be found, like Porson, in low public-houses, joking 
and pete joked. Turner, the painter, had similar 


tastes. Leonardo da Vinci felt intense pleasure 
or perhaps an inexplicable fascination, in contem- 
plating filth and garbage. He would gaze for 

ours on the slow, slimy streams which crawl out 
of the slums ofFlorence. But to turn to less repre- 
hensible amusements. The Lord Chief Justice 
Saunders, whose character has been so admirably 
sketched by Roger North, devoted his leisure time 
to practicing on an old virginal. Milton selected 
the more dignified companionship of an organ. 
Innocent III., probably the greatest man who ever 
sat on the throne of St. Peter, relieved his graver 
amusement of playing at nine-pins with the poten- 
tates of Europe by gossiping familiarly with an old 
monk on a seat at a fountain in the Vatican. He 
would listen for hours to the stories and pointless 
anecdotes with which his humble companion, who 
had traveled a good deal, regaled him. Petavius, 
one of the most learned of the Jesuits, when en- 
~ on one of his principal works, used, at the 
end of every two hours, to rise and rapidly twirl 
his chair about for five minutes. Bacon, Cowley, 
Sir William Temple, Evelyn, Buffon, and Addison 
were accustomed to interrupt their literary studies 
by seeking the stimulation of a walk round their 
garden, and have all of them recorded their delight 
in Adam's principal pursuit. Stephenson, the in- 
ventor of the locomotive, when a child, used to sit 
in @ bog, modeling clay engines and constructing 
miniature windmills. Towards the close of his 
eventful life, his leisure was amused with his farm 
and gardens. It wasin these occupations that the 
great engineer spent the few years that were left 
to him after quitting the career of high-minded in- 
dustry in which he won fame and fortune for him- 
self, and conferred a lasting boon on mankind. 
Dr. Johnson, according to Boswell, found amuse- 
ment in treasuring-up scraps of orange-peel, 
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BULGARIA ~ WITH THE TURKS AT SHIPKA—‘‘ ALLAH! ALLAH!"—A TURKISH CHARGE, AFTER AN UNSUCCESSFUL ASSAULT BY THE RUSSIANS. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN BULGARIA. 


HE operations inaugurated by the commander- 
in-chief of the Turkish army on the river Lom, 

in August last, led to the battle ot Karahassankoi 
on the 30th, and to that of Kaceljevo on the 5th of 
September. In the latter instance the Turkish 
corps, under Eyoub Pasha, which was divided into 
two columns, attacked the Twelfth Russian corps, 
supported by a division. The engagement lasted 
ten hours, the Russians being driven from their for- 
tified positions near the town, and forced to recross 
the river in great disorder. Mehemet Ali claims, 
in his official report, that the Rnssians Jost 3,000 in 
killed and wounded, including the eommander of 





the cavalry, and admitted a Turkish loss of 200 
killed and 700 wounded. These victories secured 
several great advantages to the Turks. First, there 
is the acquisition of a very considerable tract of 
country which had been in part actually occupied, 
in part constantly menage, by the enemy. Sec- 
ondly, the success at Karahassankoi secured to the 
Turks a position of the greatest consequence for 
the protection of Rasgrad and Eski |)juma. Thirdly, 
the possibility was created of pushing operations 
as far as the Jantra. Lastly, there must not be left 
out of aécount the gain to the morale of the Otto- 
man troops from this victory. Immediately after 
these engagements there was a general retrograde 
movement of the Russian forces from the left bank 


towards the Jantra. From the moment Suleiman 
Pasha reached the Turkish advance forces near the 
Shipka Pass, he harassed the Russian.defenders at 
every opportunity. Early in September he had 
under his command 42,000 men, with ample field- 
artillery and mountain-guns, which gave the Rus- 
sians no rest day or night. Although he could not 
sufficiently command the road from Gabrova into 
the Russian fortifications to prevent their receiving 
supplies, he had to content himself with steadily 
bombarding them. On the other hand, the Russian 
general Radetzky was unable to break through the 
investing line and descend into the plain, and hence 
no strategic movements were attempted for many 
days. On the 16th, however, Suleiman captured 


the Russian works on Mount St. Nicholas, the high- 
est point in the pass. Previous to the occupation 
the Russians, who had received reinforcements, 
made several unsuccessful attacks upon the Turkish 
positions commanding the Gabrova road. The 
Turkish reports admitted, a few days later, that the 
brigades which entered the fort retired six hours 
afterwards to their former positions ‘‘ for strategical 
reasons.” General Radetzky, the Russian com- 
mander, reported that after five hours’ bombard- 
ment the Turks made a sudden attack on the forts, 
and that it was subsequently extended along his 
entire line, but that after a desperate fight of nine 
hours’ duration the Turks were repulsed with enor- 
mous loss. 
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DESCRIPTION or FASHIONS. 


No. 1.—Walking costume of lead- 
colored pongee. The dress is cut 
gabrielle, with diagonally closed 
fronts to midway. The skirt is en 
train, bound with white satin. The 
trimming across the foot is two nar- 
row flounces, one plaited, the other 

rathered; heading these flounces 
Centon a plaited scarf, each plait 
secured with a fancy button, th 

flounced end resting on the plain 
train. The folds of the scarf are 
strictly preserved through its wind- 
ings round the skirt, the plaits being 
again secured with buttons on the 
left hip, and between these and the 
lower ones the skirt is twice tied 
with bows of ribbon the color of 
the dress. The outside seam of the 
sleeve, on the upper portion, has 
four folds, bound with white satin, 
turning upwards, and the cuff is 
made of folds, framed with a flounce 
of white luce, and has the ends of 
the folds tipped with ornamental 
buttons. The quantity of material 
needed for making is eighteen yards 
of pongee and one and a half yards 
of white satin, The hat is made of 
the same material as the dress, the 
brim bound on each edge with white 
satin, trimmed with bunches of small 
flowers and ribbon loops. 

No. 2.—Walking coat of pale- 
gray rough-surfaced camel’s-hair for 
a girl of eight years. The design of 
this coat is very similar to a loose- 
fitting gabrielle, closed down the 
front with two rows of buttons. A 
large double collar, bound with 
dark-blue velvet, falls from the neck, 
and a deep cape descends from under 
this collar at the back, and passing 
over the shoulders, falls over the 
arm in the form of a sleeve, allow- 
ing the flounced undersleeves to 
be displayed. Bands of dark-blue 
velvet trim the skirt, the cape, collar 
and the undersleeves ; and the scarf, 
of dark-blue silk, with fringed ends, 
encircles the hips and is tied low 
down on the left side. The quantity 
of material required is two yards of 
wide camel’s-hair. Hat of dark felt, 
the crown trimmed with a scarf of 
dark-blue silk; inside, a wreath of 
roses. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of ivory-white 
felt, with a high crown, and brim 
raised at the sides. The brim is 
bordered with a broad band of deep 
blue velvet ; and a scarf of chenille 
gauze is draped around the crown, 
terminating on the left side under a 
bouquet of white velvet lilies. A 
shaded wing and tail of the bird-of- 
paradise rises in front to gracefully 
arch on and over the crown. 

No. 4.—Street paletot of dark 
navy-blue cloth. The design is simi- 
lar to a princess dress, being fitted 
with darts in the front, and long, 
shaped gores at the back, fitting 
close and smoothly over the hips, 
and descending mor Hes on the lower 
dress skirt. The diagonal close 
fronts are fastened with buttons and 
button-holes, disposed in triplets, 
the corners of the collar and cuffs 
being secured in like manner with 
three buttons. It is trimmed with 


bands of embroidered galloon, and with gauffered frills of white linen 
eambric around the neck and wrists. 
making is three and a quarter yards of double- width cloth. 

No. 5.—The foundation of this bonnet is of velvet; the brim is, flat at one 
side and raised at the “ther. ‘The bonnet is covered on the outside with a net- 


3. BONNET OF IVORY-WHITE FELT. 


The above Fashion Illustrations and Descriptions are selected from “ Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal,” - 
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1. WALKING COSTUME OF LEAD-COLORED PONGEE. 2. WALKING-COAT OF ROUGH-SURFACED CAMEL’S-HAIR FOR A GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS. 


The quantity of material required for 





4, STREET PALETOT. 


work of vlack cnenille, the points behind being edged with 
fringe, and afterwards tied in a loose knot to fall below the 
nape of the neck. A bouquet of buttercups and scarlet poppies 
with black centres trims the bonnet in front of the crown. 


The Best Fashion Journal. 


The Fashion illu-trations and descriptions on this page are 
selected from Frank Lesuir’s “ Lapy’s Journat,” the lead- 
ing Fashion paper of America, now beginning its Thirteenth 
Volume with a more varied and excellent array of contents than 
ever before. The latest styles in Fall and Winter Fashions, 
just received from Paris, are profusely illustrated and accurate] 
described in the current Number, which, also, contains a bril- 
liant new serial story, entitled, - 
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‘*FETTERED, YET FREE,’ 

Charming Short Stories, Poems, 
vivid Sketches of Life, Customs, 
Character and Scenery, fresh and 
varied Miscellany, Items of Inter- 
est, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, and 
Pictorial hits at the follies and 
foibles of the day. An attractive 
feature of the “ Lapy’s JourNaAL” 
is the weekly review of the Fashion 
world, entitled : 

“WHAT NEW YORKERS 

ARE WEARING,” 

Each number contains more Fash- 
ion matter than any other paper 
published in this country. No lady 
who has once had it will thereafter 
be without it, 


ILUSBANDS, BUY IT FOR 
YOUR WIVES. 


10 cents weekly. All news agents 
have it. Or send 10 cents to Franx 
Lesuieg, 537 Pearl Street, New 
York, and you will receive a copy 
by return mail, ; 


TWO RUSSIAN CATHE- 
DRALS., 

MONG the greatest glories of 

St. Petersburg are the twomag- 
nificent cathedrals, St. Isaac’s and 
Our Lady of Kazan. In their con- 
struction and finish both display 
an enormous outlay of money, im- 
posing architecture, costly materi- 
als and exquisite interior decora- 
tion. It will suffice to give some 
idea of the former, which is the 
more stupendous of the two. In 
the first place, the cost of sinking 
the piles on which the foundations 
rest was $1,000,000. The building, 
which is in the form of a Greek 
cross, is of Finland granite, and 
supported by over one hundred 
polished pillars, 60 feet high and 
7 feet in diameter. The cupola is 
surrounded by thirty more of these 
pillars of large size, which support 
the gilded dome, sixty-six feet in 
diameter, with a miniature cupola 
above. Then the whole is sur- 
mounted by a gilt cross, the top of 
which is 336 feet from the ground. 
The exterior decorations are huge 
bronze figures ard doors, as well 
as Corinthian capitals and Biblical 
groups in the facade. 

Inside the effect is most impres- 
sive. Here again are great pillars 
of polished granite, as well as ten 
of iron covered with malachite, and 
two with lapis-lazuli. The walls and 
floors are of glistening granite and 
marble of different colors. Pictures 
of sacred subjects adorn the walls ; 
images loaded with jewels and gifts 
are met at every turn; the altar is 
resplendent with bronze, gold, silver, 
jewels, light and trappings; gold 
and silver chandeliers tcr hundreds 
of candles are hung from the lofty 
ceiling, and every whereshrine-lights 
and burning tapers meet the sight 
to complete the impressive grandeur. 
During service tho effect is height- 
ened. ‘The Greck Church employs 
vocal, but not instrumental, music. 
The responses are chanted at St. 


Isaac’s by a large body of choristers without accompaniment. ‘The candles in the 
chandeliers are all lighted; priests appear in gold and silver vestments; the 
people bow and cross themselves —a scene of devotion that can never be forgotten. 


5, BONNET OF VELVET AND BLACK CHENILLE. 


ding American Fashion Paper. 
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